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The Sculptured Caves of East 
Wemyss. 


follow are situated close to the sea shore on the eastern 

coast of Fifeshire, N.B., and lie to the north-east of 

the village of Wemyss between it and the East Wemyss 
and Buckhaven gas works. The distance from the village to the 
gas works is about half a mile. The positions of the caves are 
shown on the Ordnance Map of Fifeshire (scale six inches to the 
mile), sheet 32. Starting from East Wemyss and walking along 
the shore towards the gas works, the sculptured caves come in 
the following order :— 


(1) The Court Cave. 

(2) The Doo, or Dove-cot Cave. 

(3) The Factor’s, or Jonathan’s Cave. 

(4) The Sloping Cave. 

The entrances to the caves are, according to the Ordnance 
Map, above the 25 ft. contour line and just below the 50 ft. contour 
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‘[ caves described in this and the articles which are to 
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line. The highest points on the cliffs above are 100 ft. above 
sea level. 

The symbols sculptured on the walls of the caves correspond 
in most cases with those on the rude pillar stones and erect cross- 
slabs found in the Pictish districts of Scotland. The symbols 
were first discovered by the late Sir J. Y. Simpson in 1865, and 
are described by him in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh (vol. v., p. 521). They have been subsequently 
described and illustrated in Dr. J. Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland (vol. ii.), and in Allen and Anderson’s Early Christian 
Monuments of Scotland. 

The symbols sculptured on the walls of the East Wemyss 
caves are now, for the first time, illustrated by means of photo- 
graphy. It is to be hoped that the publication of these articles 
will cause something to be done for the protection from injury 
of so remarkable a series of early sculptures. 


THE COURT CAVE 


Before considering the important archeological information 
which the caves of Wemyss have so long preserved, let us 
look at the earlier physical conditions that most probably led to 
the present aspect of the shore of this part of Fifeshire, for 
Nature, although working with no lavish hand, has stamped 
the coast of Wemyss with a vigorous image. The distance is 
little over three miles, yet on this little bit of semi-circling 
shore, ranging from the bluff heights of Barncraig on the west to 
the brae-built town of Buckhaven on the east, elemental Nature 
has left many traces of its wonder-working powers. Then, as 
centuries roll on, the mind-obeying hand of man has recorded in 
lasting characters the peculiar phases of an ever-moving human 
intelligence. While our eyes, therefore, may be scanning the visible 
features of the neighbourhood, our mind may be ruminating, either 
on long past phenomenal action or on the progressive records of 
man himself. 

The peculiar position of the Court Cave seems at first 
glance a little puzzling, it being nearer the sea than any of its 
neighbours with twin openings facing eastward along the coast, 
while the mouths of all the other caves of Wemyss on the east 
look seaward and southward. The position would seem to be 
partly due to the local configuration of the adjacent grounds, 
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whose present topographical appearance points to the fact that, 
when the caves of this neighbourhood were being scooped out, 
the Firth of Forth had been a larger and fuller sea. with many 
strange arms running inland. If we assume that the present 
local form of the ground then existed—and there seems strong 
evidence in support of the idea—the parish of Wemyss would be 
in three portions during flood tides. The middle portion would 
tun from the deep dell on the north of Easter Wemyss to the 
gorge a little to the west of Methil, while the eastern remainder 
would terminate at the mouth of the Leven—these portions forming 
two low green islets. And not only would the Valley of the Leven 
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Fig. 1.—Distant View of East Wemyss with Court Cave and Skerries on 
left in foreground. 


(From a Photograph by J. Patrick.) 


be surging with salt water, but the whole “ Howe of Fife” as far 
west at least as the feet of the Lomonds, would be under tidal 
action. 

Many facts could be adduced in support of this theory of 
an ancient sea, and looking now at the.wide mouth of the ravine 
in which the village of East Wemyss is so shelteringly ensconced, 
one seems to see how the tidal waters would rise and rush up the 
narrowing gorge for at least a mile inland; and thus create a 
westerly abraiding current at the projecting knee of rock in which 
the Court Cave is now found. Clearly the bold defiant frontage 
of this seaward cliff would intercept, to some extent, the inland 
flow even in calm weather. But in easterly gales, when the full 
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swing of the outer ocean came up the Firth in rampant fury, the 
triangular cliffs of the Court Cave and the Doo Cave would be 
subjected to the concentrated strength of the inshore waves which 
clearly had long surged about this triangular nook and, before 
retiring to their present lower level, had carved out the finest 
ornament on the Fife coast. 

At what period of time such things happened is of very little 
consequence. Geological science can only help us approximately. 
Nature has so many moods of her own that human calculations, 
although founded on natural appearances, may be wide of the 
mark, for at one time we find Nature doing her work most 
leisurely, while on other occasions she is rushing forward in such 
haste as to make the whole world tremble. Yet the period in which 
these caves were scooped out cannot have been, comparatively 
speaking, so very long ago, if one considers the dim, unreckonable 
ages when the moon was said to be in its fast youthhood and 
apparently dragging the seas capriciously about. One thing 
seems clear—that the high and dry caves on the Fife coast were 
formed long after the ice age in Scotland, when our hills and valleys 
were rounded and smoothed by berg-charged seas and by the 
long-continued denudations of sub-aerial action. Geologists tell 
us that after glacial action had ceased, North Britain gradually 
subsided to between 200 and 300 ft. So it would seem that it 
was during this latter period of glacial action that the caves, 
now high and dry, were formed on the shores of our island. 

Such ideas, however, cannot be accepted by a class whose 
minds get benumbed with fright before the vision of the many 
centuries needed by the waves that stained themselves with the 
reddening débris of these caverned cliffs. It is amusing to find 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century men supposed to be 
educated so immature and narrow of mind as to say that these 
caves were merely the work of one mighty flood during the Christian 
era! A northern professor, we are assured, had propounded 
this idea, and the reverend author of Historical Notices of Fife 
adopted it with gusto. He says he had become “ bewildered by 
the action of innumerable centuries, and breathed with a sense 
of relief on learning that the excavation of these caves might 
have been accomplished in one mighty flood on a single day.” 

An old local account of their origin is as near the mark, and 
more entertaining. The mothers and grandmothers of the locality 
long garrulously told their offspring that “the caves were 
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bigget by the Pechs—short wee men wi’ red hair and lang arms, 
and feet sae broad that when it rained they turned them up 
ower their head, and then they served for umbrellas. Oh, ay, 
they were great builders, the Pechs ; they built a’ the auld 
castles in the cintry. They stood a’ in a row from the quarry 
to the building stance and elka ane handed foreward the stanes 
to his neighbour till the hale was bigget.” 

As might be expected, many wild and strange events are said 
to have taken place in this prominent cave. After nightfall, 


Fig. 2.—Entrances to the Court Cave. 
(From a Photograph by J. Patrick.) 


accordingly, hardly anyone would pass it alone unless the sea 
was far enough back to allow a passage along the Skerries some 
little distance off. But, indeed, the narrow entrance to the 
pathway near the caves is so peculiarly overshadowed by the 
cliffs that timid people felt nervous, especially in the gloaming. 
And although there is nothing awe-inspiring about the place itself, 
there is so much legendary and traditionary lore connected with 
this cave that an imaginative person has only to enter it in the 
fading twilight to have his fancies excited; phantoms may 
hover about as perplexing and fearsome as those suggested by 
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Hitchcock in his gruesome Telegraphic Systems of the Universe, 
or mayhap a latent superstition would gain on him fettering the 
reasoning faculties and making him glad to escape from the 
gloomy vault. 

Within this cave James IV., it is said, joined a revelling 
gipsy band, and soon found himself involved in some danger, but 
by throwing off his disguise and disclosing his royalty, he 
managed to appease the wrath he had evoked. The lively though 
unkingly fracas, illumined, doubtless, by the fitful gleams of a 
faggot fire, may easily be imagined, and although it may not be 
an edifying spectacle, its character, at least, is suggestive of the 
picturesque, and perhaps would have been not unworthy the 
imagination and the hand of the painter of the “Spanish Wake.” 

The origin of the name or names of this cave is merely a 
matter of conjecture. There are two reasons assigned for the 
designation ‘‘ Court Cave,” and both seem to rest on historical 
data of a kind. While the Colvilles possessed the lands of Easter 
Wemyss and lived in Macduff’s Castle close by, tradition asserts 
that they held their baronial courts in the capacious and well- 
lighted southern vault of this cave. The other reason for the 
name has in it a suspicious touch of irony pointing, it is said, 
to the king and gipsy episode just alluded to. 

During the earlier and greater part of the nineteenth century, 
the people in the neighbourhood called the place “‘ the Bark Cove,” 
and an intelligent old resident of East Wemyss, whose birth dated 
well back in the eighteenth century, used to tell the writer that 
it got that name owing to fishermen barking their nets in it, 1.e., 
steeping the nets and lines in a hot brown decoction of oak bark. 
Such a statement would appear to carry the name back several 
centuries, to the time, in fact, when East Wemyss was inhabited 
by fisher folk. In the Kirkcaldy Burgh Records we have ample 
proof of this latter fact. ’ 

Perhaps the oldest of the symbols in the Wemyss caves are 
seen on a southern recess of this cave vigorously cut, and still in 
excellent preservation, doubtless, because they had been long hid 
in the semi-darkness of this narrow and dry vault. The represen- 
tation here of the greater part of a human figure (fig. 3) holding 
up a weapon-like object with an outstretched arm is so uncouth 
and primitive-looking that it whisks one away instantly to the 
Cattegat, in the present Sweden, to find its prototype among the 
rock tracings there. It would appear to be also akin to the 
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figures on a bronze knife found in a grave in Jutland. Surely 
the defiant attitude has some reference to the god of battles, or to 
the god of thunder, seeing it has for a neighbour the triskele sign 
of Odin. Further, one observes that the upright cutting is bulbed 
at the lower end, and so savours of the Pagan mythology of the 
earlier bronze age. 

On the opposite wall is a group of cup markings arranged in 
the form of a Latin cross, but whether, it is archaic or not one can- 
not be sure. A forged tracing of a symbol is easily known (such 
forgers being ignorant men); not so cup markings, unless a 


Fig. 3.—Figure of Man sculptured on Wall of Court Cave, East Wemyss. 
(From a Photograph by J. Patrick.) 


symbolic design be apparent. Besides, there is a tendency in red 
sandstone to display cup-like hollows, evidently owing to the 
spot or spots being originally appropriated by some lichen or 
creature, but, after dying out, the swaying winds continued the’ 
enlarging of the tiny circles. 

In the main vault of this cave there are still a few important 
symbols recognisable, although nearly worn away with fuci growth 
that thrives on the dampish wall for a time, but in dying and falling 
off takes with it a thin surface of rock, so at no distant date these 
oft-repeated natural changes will carry away all the ancient in- 
cisions here. Already, in fact, the whole face of this prominent 
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and well-lighted wall of rock has so many worn and faintly visible 
forms that one cannot help calling up the striking symbolical 
representation it had once presented. 

A sceptred sun axe is still fairly visible near twin circles, and 
although neither so large nor so finely cut as the same symbols on 
many of our sculptured stones, yet it is very true to the form 
generally adopted, although not quite so pointed in its lower 
termination. It is considered to be connected with Thor, whose 
axe it is said to represent, yet it is rarely seen on northern 
antiquities. There are evidently other two sun axes on this wall 
—one with crescent so placed at lower point that the letter Y 
is formed. On this same rock face is a curiously combined design 
of the so-called “spectacle ornament,” the upright rod running 
between central dotted circles and branching off in the usual 
floriated top of the zig-zagging rod (fig. 4). But the figures on this 
part of the cave wall are truly puzzling, their nearly obliterated 
forms often little more than felt by the eyes of the archeological 
student. , 

A little before the middle of last century more light was shed 
on these symbols—and, as yet, no harm has resulted—when the 
tunnelling was carried through the rock to the south-western 
frontage for the purpose of laying piping to carry gas to the 
villagers. The orifice, too, was made large enough to serve as 
a passage to pedestrians during high flood tides—a convenience, 
by the way, that did not commend itself to some of the older 
parishioners, who considered it to be an interference with the 
designs of Providence. These simple people took their own narrow 
view of a long current, saying that “the sea never prevented 
anyone from going to the kirk, but that it had prevented many 
from coming from it”—a local fact affecting the Buckhaven 
people who attended church at Wemyss and who, during high 
afternoon tides about once a fortnight, had to climb over the 
wooded cliff tops, or go home by the much longer high road. 

The general view one gets, coming from the east, of the 
Court Cave is truly grand and striking. The outer contours are 
so finely proportioned that the onlooker feels at once their 
natural beauty, and makes him think of the praise bestowed on 
handsome buildings and fine ruins and of the admiration expressed 
for the genius and ability of their architects; but no building 
of man’s can surpass in grandeur nature’s own temples. Man, 
indeed, is only great when he is wise enough to contemplate 
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nature’s own work and follow on her lines. The designs of man, 
which have gained world-wide renown, be sure were before him 
in natural structures. Can the dome and pyramid that crown 
Ararat be improved upon ? 

Hugh Millar, I think, in one of his books touched on this theme. 
He had been admiring the forms and colours of a group of chaises 
and other fine vehicles in front of a country inn, and involuntarily, 
at the moment, credited the inventiveness of man with the 
colours and the designs with which they were adorned. He walked 
ona little}further, came to a burn, and found himself in the presence 


Fig. 4.—Symbols sculptured on Wall of Court Cave, East Wemyss. 


(From a Photograph by J. Patrick.) 


of even finer colours and designs, and evidently akin to the more 
showy ones he had just left. Doubtless he would find the yellow 
decorations of the chaises eclipsed by the golden girdle of the 
brown-robed wasps and the brilliance of the butterflies. The’ 
minnows in the stream and the insects on the banks could all 
outvie in refinement and beauty the gorgeous colouration of the 
chaises. So with this magnificent rocky span of the Court Cave 
before us, we may confidently challenge the works of Man. It 
is not height nor largeness that alone gives the impress of grandeur, 
but symmetry in the completeness of proportionate form. The 
southern archway of this cave in particular possesses these 
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qualities in a striking degree. The weather-worn lines, too, 
over the forefront of the rock form a pleasing feature which the 
morning’s sunshine accentuates into many varied forms that 
would doubtless be lovingly depicted by the hand of a landscape 
Meissonier. Although the rock is red sandstone, the prevailing tints 
are pleasing even to the eye of a colourist—the face of the cave 
being greyed and mellowed by weather stains and . creeping 
lichen, all harmonising well with the varied verdure atop. 
Indeed, on the sea-bleached side the colour is both sweet and 
atmospheric in hue, especially on the lower part of the rounded 
rock where the carnations mellow into the shade of their 
complementary purple. 

Then the immediate surroundings and background give a quiet 
and pleasing setting to this prominent natural structure. On 
the left the tidal-washed Skerries run along edged with yellow 
sand for some little distance. A fringe of the wood and rock- 
embowered village of East Wemyss, which lies behind the cave, 
comes well to the eye, its further shore (until recently) being 


. broken up by ledge and boulder, and receding for about a mile, 


until it disappears with the sweeping line of wood-crowned brae 
that dips to a point beyond the castle near West Wemyss. The 
shore view beyond the village, however, is now entirely gone owing 
to the accumulation of great banks of coal-pit débris. Time and 
waves may yet, however, renew the old scene. 

In clear weather the eye is invited to run up the Firth of Forth, 
passing the Isle of Inchkeith, to the marked contours of Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags, dominating yet adorning “ Scotia’s 
darling Seat,’ whose grey haze seem sweeping along the base of 


the further Pentlands, while the long flowing lines of these “ hills 


of home” lie clear and reposeful against the distant sky. 

At the foot of this cave lies a flattish reach of red sandstone 
of fully a quarter of a mile in length and from 60 to 80 yards in 
breadth, terminating on the east at the Round Doo-cot, and on the 
west near the village burn (see fig. 1). Those smooth-topped Skerries 
have clearly been the higher playground of the tidal waves (they 
are barely covered during neap tides) since ever the Forth receded 
to its present coast line, or, perhaps we may say, since Scotland 
last rose a few hundred feet out of the sea. This rocky floor is 
peculiar to the Fife shore, and it is curious to note that a singular 
and primitive-looking game has been played over it during the 
New Year’s holidays from time immemorial by the youths and 
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young men of Wemyss. The local origin of the game is not known, 
but some think that it may have been introduced by Baltic traders 
as a game named “ Klotschassen,” played in the Low Countries 
in winter over ice-bound courses, is identical, save in the minor 
differences of the balls, which are made of wood loaded with iron ; 
while at Wemyss, at the present time, the balls, locally called 
“Yettlins,” are wholly of iron. The probability that the game 
was carried from Wemyss to the Low Countries is as likely as 
some of the sprightly Scots that flocked thither even before the 


Fig. 5.—Symbols sculptured on Wall of Court Cave, East Wemyss. 


(From a Photograph by J. Patrick.) 


day of Gustavus Adolphus, whose banner many more fought under. 
But, indeed, it was not only the young Scots’ love of fighting that 
carried him thither, but his religion and also his loyalty towards 
a Stuart princess. The Scot is not seldom a cosmopolitan strongly 
spiced with the Viking. 

_ Over sixty years ago, however, I have seen the game played 
on Old Hansel Monday with whinstone bullets, which had been 
picked up along the shore after heavy storms. There was nothing 
artificial in their form—they had been smoothed and rounded 
by the restless sea. Many spectators on those days, as now, lined 
he course and applauded heartily the player who succeeded in 
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making a “ hail” in the fewest number of throws from goal to goal. 
A given number of “hails” constituted a win, and the player 
whose scores first reached the winning number is declared the 
victor for that year and holds the club medal accordingly. 

Although the stronger men have the advantage of winning 
the game, yet it does not always fall to their lot, as a good many 
difficulties have to be encountered, such as the lie of the rocks, 
the wave-worn facets of tiny ledges, and the watery state of the 
course—all of which have, in some degree, a diverging and retarding 
influence on the balls as they rattle over the Skerries, spinning 
every now and then a grey band of spray while darting through 
the abounding pools of shallow water. 

A deviation in the manner of play has taken place of late 
years. A narrow leather belt of about a yard in length is fastened 
to the player’s hand, and from time to time soaked in water before 
rolling it round the ball, which, accordingly, on delivery, receives 
an extra impetus by the unrolling action of the wet, semi-elastic 


belt. 
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Medieval Barns. 


Medizval Barns. 


“ And from the distant grange there comes 
The clatter of the thresher’s flail.” 


ITHES, or the tenth part of the produce of the land, 

were by ancient custom, and afterwards by law, set 

aside for the clergy and other religious usages. At a 

very early period this provision passed from the Jewish 

into the Christian church. The faithful converts were taught 

from the earliest times the Scriptural duty of giving a tenth of 
their substance for the support of the ministry. 

These tithes, for the first eight hundred years of the primitive 
church, were given purely as alms and were voluntary. This is 
chiefly shown by the decrees of the Synod held at Chelsea a.p. 
787, because the nineteenth Canon “ earnestly entreats”’ all to make 
a point of giving tithe, ‘‘ because it is God’s special portion.” 
The necessity of such provision and the right on which it is founded 
is clearly expressed in many passages of the New Testament ; also 
the Apostolical Canons and the works of the old Fathers of the 
Church abound with allusion to it. 

The first introduction of tithes into England is ascribed to 
Offa, King of Mercia, who, in the year 794, gave unto the Church 
the tithes of all his kingdom to expiate the death of Ethelbert, 
King of the East Angles, whom he had caused to be cruelly 
murdered. 

Afterwards they were made general, and granted to the English 
clergy in an assembly held by Ethelwold in 844. Examples also 
occur before the Conquest in the laws of Athelstan, Edgar, and. 
Canute, and they were formerly established in France by Charle- 
magne within those portions of the ancient Roman Empire to 
which his legislation extended. The payment of tithes seems 
also to have been claimed by St. Augustine, who, on the advice 
of Pope Gregory, adopted a plan for dividing the contributions 
of the faithful into four separate funds—one for the bishop, a 
second for the clergy, a third for church fabrics, and a fourth for 
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the poor. A tenth was also allowed by Ethelbert under the term 
““God’s Fee.” King Ethelwulf was induced by St. Swithin to’ 
tithe his lands for religious uses, though as a legal obligation the 
payment of tithes was not finally established till under King Edgar. 
Gradually the custom extended throughout Western Christendom. 
The claim was held by some to be of divine law, by others of human 
institution, and although all were required to pay the tithe, it was 
optional with each one to select the church to which his contribu- 
tions should be made ; but by a decree of Innocent III., in the year 
1200, all were required to pay tithes to the clergy of their respective 
parishes, and this parochial distribution of tithes has ever since 
obtained in England. 

In the early days the bishop had the charge of the common 
fund to which all benefactions were paid, but when the laity gave 
for special purposes this custom fell through. The clergy had their 
separate estates to administer as they chose, and the monasteries 
theirs; then, says an able writer, “the poor were relieved, 
sheltered, fed, and employed by the monks and clergy, so that 
the religious houses became hospitals for all, the secular 
exchequer being thus relieved from all responsibility on account 
of the needy, a state of things which continued until the 
monasteries were destroyed.” 

Up to the year 1836, all tithes were paid in kind, e¢.g., grain 
of every sort, fruits and herbs, peas, beans, hay, straw and wool, 
so that all tithe-owners, abbots, rectors, vicars, and others, were 
obliged to have barns in which to store their produce. Hence in 
medieval days there were “ tithe-barns”’ in nearly every parish 
of England. 

Happily, there are several fine examples still standing in different 
parts of the kingdom. Where there was much corn and the abbeys 
had the tithes of many parishes, the barns were very well built 
and sometimes magnificent structures ; this may account for them 
sometimes being called “‘ abbots’ barns.’”’ In the immediate 
vicinity of the convent stood the chief barn, for the bestowal of 
the “products of their own lands by many of the monastic 
communities”; at their more distant establishments was the 
“grange”? barn—t.e., grangia, a barn, a grange, a farm of a 
religious house—and a number of smaller ones for the use of the 
clergy in their parishes, correctly called “ tithe-barns.” 

Thus we see that these picturesque old structures played an 
important part in the agricultural system and medizval life of our 
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ancestors, and as they are now almost the only visible signs left 
us of those bygone days, it is our duty to cherish and save them 
from vandalism and destruction. The earlier barns are difficult 
to date owing to the plainness of their construction, but those of 
the fourteenth century carry their age very clearly in their “character 
and detail.” They vary in plan from plain parallelograms to 


Fig. 1.—Abbot’s Barn, Glastonbury. 


(From a Photograph by Dawkes & Partridge, Wells.) 


cruciform and aisleless buildings. Some have single or double 
transepts, and are divided into nave and aisles by arcades of stone 
or timber. They present, both internally and externally, magni- 
ficent erections of great breadth and grandeur. The old monks 
kept careful records of the ingatherings into their barns, and 
instances show that the “‘ storage consisted not only of agricultural 
produce, but cut fuel in logs, wine, and even salted flesh and fish.” 
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One of the most celebrated barns in England is the “abbot’s” 
barn of Glastonbury, a fine cruciform structure, and one of the 
most richly ornamented of the monastic granaries still 
remaining. It is in a fine state of preservation, and dates from 
about 1425 A.D., so was probably erected in the time of Nicholas 
Frome, who was appointed 1420. It is of great size; internally 
its length is 85 ft., and its width 25 ft. 9 ins. The porches are 
13 ft. 7 ins. wide; in the gables and in those of the porches are 
panels bearing the symbols of the four Evangelists, above which, 
in each gable, is a richly traceried triangular window. Upon the 
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Fig. 2.—Abbot’s Barn, Doulting. 


(rom a Photograph by A. Hodges.) 


apex of the gable is the figure of a bishop or abbot in full canonical 
robes, standing 3 ft. 4 ins. high on a stone pedestal. The 
building is of stone with a fine timber roof, and two cart-porches 
forming the arms of the cross in the cruciform plan. There are 
slits for ventilation. The walls rise 18 ft. 6 ins. to the eaves, 
and have massive buttresses. The possessions of the abbey 
were extensive, for Glastonbury, in the days of the Benedictine 
Brotherhood, could boast a religious establishment of magnificent 
power and riches. The remains, for solidity and majesty, are 
unsurpassed by any of the ruined abbeys in England. 
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At Doulting the abbots of Glastonbury have left evidence 
of their taste and wealth in a fine thirteenth century barn. 
The walls are thick and the buttresses more massive than usual. 
It has not much ornament, but what there is bears the usual stamp 
of the century it was built in. It is constructed of the famous 
freestone of the quarries of Doulting, with a fine oak roof covered 
with stone tiles. The principal timbers are no’ doubt the same 
as originally used six centuries ago. The extreme inside 
measurement is 95 ft. 6 ins. long and 60 ft. wide; the old walls 
are 3 ft. thick. The character is earlier than that of either Pilton 


Fig. 3.—Tithe Barn at Pilton, Wiltshire. 


(From a Photograph by Dawkes & Partridge, Wells.) 


or Glastonbury. It is a very fine structure, and testifies to the 
wealth of the abbey to which it belonged, the great tithes of 
which needed ample room for their accommodation. 

The old barn at Pilton is one of the finest in the country. It 
is lighter than either of those at Doulting or Glastonbury, and 
probably rather later in date. At Pilton, also, was a grange of the 
abbots of Glastonbury of which the noble barn remains. It is richly 
ornamented, and the gables are terminated by finials consisting of 
bunches of foliage well carved. Near the point of each gable is 
a small window with pointed heads under one semicircular 
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dripstone and enclosing arch. There are flat arches over the door- 
ways. Under each of the small windows, a little lower in the 
gable wall, is a carving in the panel of one of the emblems of the 
Evangelists, showing that the barn belonged to the church. 
The loopholes have rear-arches to them like windows. The roof 
is also original, perfect, and very good. It stands within a stone’s 
throw of the church, and probably was erected in the reign of 
Richard II. This barn is a far finer building in every way than 
many modern churches. 

The parish of Enstone, in Oxfordshire, formed a valuable 
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Fig. 4.—Rectory Barn, Enstone, Oxtord. 


(From a Photograph by G. Glover.) 


addition to the funds of Winchcombe Abbey. Near the church 
stands the capacious rectory barn, which is now the property of 
New College, Oxford. Anciently, it was used for the ingathering 
in kind of the great tithes. It is built of stone with a shingle roof, 
and on its southern side is a large porch. It stands as a monument 
in itself, but bearing also a monumental inscription to the honour 
of its founder, Walter de Wyniforton, who had been a bursar or 
cellarer of Worcester, and who became abbot in 1359 on the resig- 
nation of Robert of Ippewell. The tablet, bearing a Latin inscription 
of fourteenth century period, is built into the south side wall. 
By the tablet are two female masks of the same date also built 
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in the wall. When translated the legend runs :—“ This barn was 
founded and built 1382 A.D. by Walter of Wyniforton, Abbot of 
Winchcombe, at the petition of Robert Mason, bailiff of this 
place.” The founder was a great benefactor to the abbey, and 
at the request of Robert Mason, who acted in behalf of the abbey 
at Enstone, he erected this barn: Before the Reformation, the 
abbey of Winchcombe had possessed itself of the rectorial tithe 
and glebe, and at the Reformation Henry VIII. bestowed them 
upon Wolsey to found the College of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Over the city of Wells there broods an air of tranquil seclus‘on ; 


Fig. 5.—Bishop’s Barn, Wells. 


(From a Photograph by Dawkes & Partridge, Wells.) 


the whole place seems to be pervaded by a reposeful spirit of the 
past. The bishop’s palace, the old moat, the conventual buildings, 
the grand old barn, and the three venerable gates of the cathedral 
yard, bear the stamp of antiquity, and bring vividly before our 
eyes the attempt made in Wells in the eleventh century to establish 
the monastic system. The Glastonbury monks struggled hard 
to obtain possession of it and to make one of their own order the 
bishop, but they failed, and before the present buildings were com- 
pleted the matter had been settled. The bishopric remained 
independent of the monks of Glastonbury, who had to give up to 
the cathedral chapter the manors of Winscombe, Pucklechurch, 
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and Cranmore, which were ceded to Bishop Joceline and his 
successors for ever. The “ bishop’s barn,” which stands in a field 
near the palace, is remarkable for its length (110 ft. by 25 ft. 6 ins.) 
and the number of its buttresses, and is a very fine and perfect 
example of the early part of the fifteenth century. It is “‘ simple 
in character, stately in proportions,” and sets forth in a striking 
way the perfect sense of fitness which marked the medieval 
builders. It was probably erected by Bishop Bubwith, as the 
construction of the roof, though plainer, is the same as that of his 
almshouse. 

In the pretty village of Shirehampton, near Bristol, there is 
a large tithe-barn standing in the vicarage garden, joining the 
public road. It is very capacious, and its date is about 1470. 
It has been a question, as there was land in Shirehampton formerly 
belonging to Llanthony Abbey, whether the old barn belonged 
to the abbey in olden days, but nothing is really known. It is 
very picturesque, with its mantle of foliage, and is in a very good 
state of preservation. It is 104 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, and 
about 18 ft. high to the wall plate. 

A religious house is said to have had an existence at Bredon, 
in Worcestershire, before the year 780 A.D., which was granted 
by Offa to Worcester, but dissolved before the year 1066. 

There are a few remains still traceable of another house 
which, at a later period, had an existence here, and the truly 
magnificent barn on the manor farm near the church may have 
had some connection with it, or with the grange of the bishops of 
Worcester, held here in the reign of Elizabeth. The barn, of 
fourteenth century work, is of immense size, with church-like 
proportions, and is built of rubble stonework. In plan it is 127 ft. 
8 ins. long and 38 ft. 7 ins. wide, and two rows of massive wooden 
pillars divide it into nave and aisles. The walls are 2 ft. 4 ins. 
thick, and are divided by two-stage buttresses into bays; it is 
roofed in with stone shingles. It has two porches, 18 ft. wide, 
which have no buttresses. Over the east porch is a room with 
an external stone staircase and a handsome chimney of the 
same date. The monk who had charge of the barn probably 
lived here. The chamber is a rare and interesting feature. 
Originally it was lighted by small lancet slits. The interior of the 
barn is extremely fine, and the whole structure is a very magni- 
ficent specimen of the larger barns of the fourteenth century. 

The Besford Court barn, originally belonging to Pershore Abbey, 
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is a double barn, and a fine example of the fifteenth century. It 
is of peculiar interest on account of its timber construction. Each 
barn has a porch, and each part measures 70 ft. in length and 
28 ft. in width. The timber walls rise to a height of 14 ft. to the 
eaves, and it is covered in with stone shingle. There are small 
finial crosses on each ‘gable apex, rather rude and roughly 
executed by the medieval masons. 

The monks’ barn and an old dovecote are the only remains 
of the ancient priory at Dunster. The massive oaken doorway 


M 


Fig. 6.—Bredon Tithe Barn, Worcestershire. From the S.F. 


(From a Photograph by W. Dowty, Pershore.) 


of the barn bears a striking resemblance to the gateway of 
Bratton Court. 

The vast wooden barn at Harmondsworth, in Middlesex, is a 
noble piece of carpentry. It is divided into three alleys by two 
rows of massive columns, and the upper floor has an open timbered 
roof. It is 192 ft. long by 36 ft. 9 ins. 

Another fine old barn is still to be seen on the south side of 
Naseby Church. It is a very picturesque building, being constructed 
largely of oak timbers, with thatch for a roof and mud for the walls. 
In the beam over the main doorway is carved very deeply— 

“E. S. r6or.” 
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It is generally thought that these initials refer to Edward 
Shuckburgh, who died in 1658, and whose stone may still be seen 
in the flooring of the chancel of the church, a very ancient edifice 
situate on a hill, which is said to be the highest ground in England. 
The barn stands almost on the field of the fatal fight so disastrous 
to the cause of King Charles the Martyr, and within a stone’s 
throw of the source of Shakespeare’s Avon. On the west side of 
the churchyard there is a very beautiful row of horse 
chestnuts. 

A curious old barn belonging to the manor house at Heyford, 
Oxon, date 1380, is reputed to have been erected by the great 
builder-Bishop William of Wykeham in 1380. It is well worthy 
of notice, and ranks with the very fine cruciform barn which 
stands close to the church in the village of Swalcliffe, and also 
of Adderbury, where the original tithe-barn (c. 1380) remains, 
both built by the founder of New College, Oxford, who own the 
property. The barn at Swalcliffe is of considerable dimensions, 
127 ft. 2 ins. by 22 ft. 10 ins. The one at Adderbury is 65 ft. by 
27 ft. Reference can also be made to the barn at Littleton, 
near Evesham, which is a very perfect specimen. It stands on the 
south farm, and is 150 ft. long, cruciform, with lofty early 
English doorways and cross-bearing gables. In olden days it was 
used as the “ tithe-barn ”’ to the abbey of Evesham. 

Up and down the country we come across these old conventual 
buildings, each one possessing its own distinctive features, which 
give to it a quaint and beautiful charm, and bring before our éyes 
the vestiges of time which are brought so vividly before us in no 
other way; and as historic reminiscences the vestiges thus left 
are not without their interest and value. 

CHARLOTTE MASON. 
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Notes on Pre-Norman Crosses in 
Derbyshire. 


HOPE. 


HE village of Hope is situated a mile and a half east of 
Castleton, in the Peak District of Derbyshire, and shows 
certain evidence of its having been a more or less 
important settlement, prior to the Norman Conquest, in 

the cross which now adorns the grounds of the vicarage. 

Of the original pre-Conquest church there are now no remains, 
and even this cross-shaft was removed in medieval times and was 
built up in the doorway of the old church house, which afterwards 
became the schools. From this position, in the lintel of the door, 
it was removed in the last century. 

The two pieces, now carefully joined together, are in many ways 
remarkable, for the shaft differs totally, in many respects, from 
the usual type of Mercian crosses in Derbyshire. This usual type 
is remarkable for its almost entire freedom from the well-known 
interlacings and knots, the chief feature in its scheme of design 
being the Mercian adaptation of the classical vine, as at Bakewell, 
Bradbourne, and Eyam.' The latter has knots certainly, and 
there are fragments at Bakewell of simple plaitwork belonging 
to a second cross, also a large piece of vine-carved stone which 
may have also belonged to the same cross. 

Another type of cross is to be found at Norbury, belonging 
to what Mr. Romilly Allen has termed “The Dove-dale sub- 
group” of the main group of Mercian crosses,? owing to the 
prevalence of this type on both the. Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
sides of the River Dove, which forms the boundary line between . 
the two counties. It is to this type that the shaft at Hope 
bears so many points of resemblance.3 Now this is very strange, 
ior Hope is in the extreme north of the county, while Dove-dale 
forms the south-west boundary, and there are crosses nearer to this 


' The Reliquary, vol. x., pp. 194-204. 
? Derbyshire Archaological Society Journal, vol. xxv., p. 102. 
* The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 128. 
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lovely dale which bear no traces of the influence of the Dove-dale 
sculptors. The ordinary type of Mercian cross of Derbyshire 
has, however, left its mark in a small degree, as will be seen later. 
It is rather strange that both the Norbury crosses and the shaft 
at Hope should have been built into walls, the former in the church, 
the latter in the church house. 

East Face (fig. 1).—That part of the cross-shaft above the panel 
which contains the two figures is filled with a six-cord plait. 
The cross (No. 1) at Norbury is similarly ornamented, as are 
those of Ilam (No. 1) and Alstonefield (No. 2) in Staffs, and 
the fragments built into the walls of the churches at both 
places. This form of plaitwork, simple though it is, does not 
find a place on any of the Mercian crosses of Derbyshire, 
with the exception of Norbury, which really belongs to the 
Staffordshire-border group already mentioned, so far as its style 
of ornament goes. It is, therefore, rather strange that this cross, 
standing far from Dove-dale, should be ornamented in much the 
same manner, in more than one particular as will be seen later, 
while crosses like those of Bakewell, Bradbourne, and Eyam, which 
are much nearer to this quarter of influence, strike out a line of 
design for themselves. The manner in which the top of this panel 
is interlaced is rather curious, as, to keep the cord endless, it has, 
at the extreme top, to pass over itself for the whole length of its 
upper portion. Either the original planning must have been bad, 
or the carver has been careless over the manner in which he cut 
the left-hand side of the plaitwork towards the twist at the top. 

The panel containing the two figures is divided from the 
' plaitwork above by the usual slightly curved line of rounded 
moulding, which is so continually used on the Mercian crosses 
of Derbyshire, and is not half as effective a means of division as 
is a straight one, for it is usually hidden by the numerous curves 
it endeavours to separate. The border-line of this panel is formed 
by an oblong-shaped band of moulding with rounded corners, 
both top and bottom being slightly curved. The two figures which 
fill this compartment stand face to face, each grasping, with one 
hand, the shaft of a tall cross with a small head placed between 
them. Both are clad in cloaks to their knees. There is a likeness 
in this panel, taken as a whole, to the very similar groups some- 
times found on incised sepulchral cross-slabs, a local example 
being at Heath. On some pre-Norman crosses animals, watching 
the cross, occur, as at Lancaster on the Anglian cross-shaft, 
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illustrated on p. 262 of vol. ix. of this journal; animals also 
appear on the beautiful incised cross-slab at Sandiacre, Derbyshire, 
which are very similar to those at Lancaster. 

On one of the much-mutilated cross fragments at Bradbourne, 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Pre-Norman Cross at Hope, Pre-Norman Cross at Hope, 
Derbyshire, East Face. Derbyshire. West Face. 
two figures appear to have been engaged in the same manner as , 
these at Hope, but are facing the spectator. 

The panel below these figures is occupied by a most interesting 
form of interlaced design. There is in it a marked similarity to 
the rare design of Scandinavian origin which appears on the back 
of Cross No. 1, Norbury ; the east face of Cross No.1 at Iam, 
Staffs ;1 and the cross at Checkley in the same county. 


1 The Reliquary, vol. x., p. 238. 


. 
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As in the examples just given, this design has the two concen- 
tric circles interlaced with cords, which, however, cross in a 
different manner. At Norbury, &c., the cord, which is interlaced 
with the circles, is endless; here, at Hope, there are two endless 
bands, which cross one another in the centre of the figure. Each 
separate cord of each pair is interlaced alternately with first one 
circle and then the other. The manner in which the Norbury cords 
are interlaced can be best understood by reference to the illustra- 
tion on p. 128 of vol. ix. of The Reliquary. The pattern at Hope 
is both clever and effective, and is also very neat. As in the plait- 
work above, a single-ply cord is used throughout. This pattern 
at Hope also occurs on the font at Stoke Canon,’ Devonshire. 
Below this comes a pattern, as remarkable as it is unusual, for 
the artist has vainly endeavoured to represent natural foliage. 
This is of course “natural” in contradistinction to the classical 
vine of other crosses in the county, which can hardly be described 
as foliage at all, for it was a mere copy of Roman work, and seems 
to have been used to supply the place of knots and plaits. 
The designer of this cross seems to have found it hard to 
depart from conventional treatment altogether, for though he 
has changed the spirals of the classical vine into more or less 
mathematically correct leaves, he has found himself too strongly 
bound by force of habit to entirely relinquish all influence 
from it, and has therefore carved, on the right-hand side, a main 
stem like that of the vine, but he has so restricted his slavish mode 
of copying that he has not made it take the bold, graceful sweeps 
from side to side of the stone that his example possesses. Thus 
this top leaf, and the one below, each spring from a bough which 
in the upper leaf compasses it on three sides, and in the case of 
the lower on two, more or less bearing the stamp of the curled 
tendril of the classical vine. In order to balance the two sides 
of the design, the upper bough, as it approaches the leaf terminal, 
descends below the level of the base of the leaf, and about in a 
straight line with the point from which the lower one springs, 
then, taking an acute turn upwards and across, enters the centre 
of the leaf. 

This leaf is formed of five separate divisions, diminishing to 
a point where they join the stalk, while the one below it seems 
to be of a similar character. 


' Baptismal Fonts. Paley. 
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The peculiar and rather unusual piece of interlacing below 
the figures should be compared with the very similar designs on the 
Byzantine sarcophagus at Zara in Dalmatia, which is illustrated 
on p. 195 of vol. vi. of The Reliquary. 

West Face (fig. 2).—In fig. 2 there are also three pieces of 
the curious pattern just referred to, as on the side already 
described. They are all joined together, the tops of the double 
crossing lines being the bases of the same lines in that above, while, 
to complete each design, the two plaited cords cross one another 
on their journey from one design to the other. 

Two figures of a most peculiar design fill the panel above 
these interlaced patterns. Unfortunately the stone is much 
decayed, thus hiding a most peculiar arrangement, for both figures 
are nimbed, and from what I can make out by a careful examination, 
the inner ends of the halos spring from one common point; they 
then, after passing round the two heads, traverse the stone diagon- 
ally, going under the chin of each of the two figures and crossing 
one another at a point midway between their two bodies, about 
on a level with their chests. Very possibly the intention of the 
artist was to give these lines of moulding the semblance of arms. 
I have never before seen any two figures such as these embracing 
one another on pre-Conquest crosses, or, in fact, in any early 
sculpture, Saxon or Norman. It is much to be regretted that this 
highly interesting little panel should have suffered so much from 
misuse, but the illustration shows what detail there is yet 
remaining, far better than I had anticipated. In other respects 
this figure panel is very like the one on the east face. 

The top panel is highly interesting. It contains a much 
defaced representation of Our Lord bearing on His right shoulder 
the Cross. At the extreme top on the right may be seen His head, 
which is nimbed. In the left corner is the head of the Cross, the 
shaft of which crosses the stone diagonally. The body and legs 
of Our Lord may be traced with certainty, and one of His arms 
seems to be turned backwards, this being under the cross-head, . 
the other projects forward and grasps the base of the cross-shaft 
which He carries. Below His feet is a simple piece of interlaced 
work, in the hollow side-angles of which are pellets, one on each 
side.  Cross-bearing figures in pre-Conquest art are nearly 
always accompanied by these discs, or pellets, and serpents, or 
worms ; they may be seen at Leek (Staffs), Bakewell (Derby- 
shire), on two stones; and Kirk Andreas, in the Isle of Man. 
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The realistic way in which Our Lord’s back is bowed down by 
the weight of the Cross should be noticed. 

There is no carving of the Crucifixion on this cross, and 
had there been it would perhaps have been placed below this 
panel, in which case the two figures on the other side (fig. 1) 
might have been intended to represent St. John the Divine 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary, as they seem to have done at 
Bakewell.' 

The two sides are quite devoid of figure sculpture, the orna- 
ment consisting of knotwork chiefly. 

The South side (fig. 3) is entirely ornamented with repeated 
figure-of-eight knots, which are of only single ply, as is 
the knotwork throughout this cross. The similarity to the 
Dove-dale group of crosses is again apparent here, both 
the crosses at Norbury being thus ornamented, No. I on part 
of one side, and No. 2 on both sides. No other crosses 
in Derbyshire have, this ornament, save the smaller fragment 
at Ashbourne. 

The North side is again rather curious, and is shown in part 
on the right-hand side of fig. 4. The whole of this side below 
the break in the upper part of the stone, with the exception of 
a few inches at the top, is ornamented with an_ irregular 
interlaced pattern. 

The upper portion is of a very different character to the rest 
of the cross, but is unfortunately much worn. It seems to 
partake of a zodmorphic character, having a certain faint 
likeness to the so-called dragons on the font at Wilne in this 
county, which was once part of a highly ornamented cross-shaft. 
Spirals, foliage, and pellets are here intermingled without, 
apparently, rhyme or reason. 

The poor illustrative powers of the photographs I must put 
down to the extremely awkward situation of the cross. It is set 
on a slight eminence in the vicarage garden, and is surrounded 
by bushes of all sorts, making photography a most exasperatingly 
difficult operation, in spite of the kindness of the Vicar, who 
removed boughs right and left for me; and, to make matters 
worse, in taking fig. 4, the camera was bound to face a bright 
sun, which, as anyone who has the slightest acquaintance with 
photographic methods will know, is an almost hopeless situation. 


1 The Reliquary, vol. x., p. 197. 
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This must be my excuse for the last photograph, while in the 
case of fig. 2 a closer approach for detail was impossible owing 
to its raised situation, bushes and daffodils, &c. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
Pre-Norman Cross at Hope, Pre-Norman Cross at Hope, 
Derbyshire. Detail of South Side. Derbyshire Detail of North Side. 


The chief dimensions are :— 
Total height - es .. 6 ft. 6 ins. 
Width of S. and N. sides at top 7 ins. 
“i i“: » at base 12 ,, 
» E. and W. sides at top 10} ,, 
oo - - o » at base 1 ft. 4 ins. 


It is composed of a fine grained reddish sandstone, or perhaps 
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millstone grit, probably the latter, as it is a local stone, being 
quarried extensively at Grindleford. 

_ Though I have termed this stone a cross-shaft, there seems 
to me some doubt as to whether it ever possessed a head at all, 
as fig. 1 shows that the plaitwork was continued above what now 
remains, and, if much higher, the “ neck,” if it were ever a cross, 
would be very thin and unstable. It may have been a simple 
upright memorial stone to some Mercian bishop, but nothing 
can be proved till a head is discovered. 


BLACKWELL. 


Blackwell is a typical north-east Derbyshire colliery village, 
and in no way belies the first part of its name, for it lies between 
Chesterfield and Alfreton (nearest the latter), and is therefore 
in the heart of the “ black country” of Derbyshire. The same 
smoke which has converted the once red rows, groups, and single 
specimens of brick houses, over which Mr. Ruskin would surely 
have pronounced one of his most withering criticisms had he seen 
them, has had an equally grimy effect on the shaft of a pre-Norman 
cross which stands in the churchyard. This in no way tends to 
help either examination or photography, as the carving is on the 
whole very shallow, and, as the surface of the stone is so black, 
what little shadow is cast by the raised cords is much minimised. 
The tone of this cross-shaft must not be judged by the photographs. 

Of the actual fabric of the church the less said and seen the 
better. Its ancient foundation is amply proved by its dedication 
to St. Werburgh. The original church may have been built almost 
directly after the death of this saint, or, at any rate, soon after- 
wards,' and in that case the cross would be coeval. The latter 
now only is left to point out the age of the settlement, for in 1826 
a brief was issued for the purpose of obtaining funds for, not the 
restoration, but the actual “re-building” of the fabric. With 
charming candour ‘and entire ignorance of its disgraceful 
destructive properties,. the brief proceeds to inform the world at 
large that the church is “ believed to be one of the oldest in our 
county of Derby.” The destroyers of this old church, possibly 
a Norman gem with extensive Saxon remains of a type to make 
an archzologist’s mouth water figuratively, have, however, left 
their names, never-to-be-sufficiently-execrated, carved on a stone 





1 St. Werburgh died in 699. 
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on the west side of the tower, that present day church-lovers may 
at least have the satisfaction of holding them up to ridicule. 
The remains of the cross stand on the south side of the church, 
closely surrounded by headstones, &c. The ornament consists 
entirely of knotted and, interlaced cords, quite unlike that on any 
of the other crosses of Derbyshire, and very shallow and irregular. 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
Pre-Norman Cross-shaft at Blackwell, Pre-Norman Cross at Blackwell, 
Derbyshire. West Face. Derbyshire. South Side. 


In the top of the stone is a mortise, but the whereabouts of the 
stone on which the corresponding tenon must have been, is at 
present unknown. I do not know where this stone was found, 
or how long ago it was raised in its present position. 

West Face (fig. 5).—The ornament of this face consists of a 
six-cord plait with horizontal breaks along the margins at each side. 
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Below the knotwork is a plain blank panel, with a line of moulding 
between it and the knots, and also on each side. The lower half 
of this side moulding, which is merely a continuation of that which 
borders the knot-covered part, is worn away; this being the case 
it may have been possible that the part now blank was originally 
either carved with figure subjects or else was inscribed, but there 
is now no trace of either sculpture or inscription. On the other 
hand, it may be that this cross was never completed, and that 
this portion was never ornamented in any way, also the portion 
which would have fitted into the socket at the top may never 
have occupied its intended position, for the east side of the mortise 
is broken away and would thus never have supported the stone 
above it. This breakage may have occurred during the work of 
carving or may be comparatively recent. 

South Side (fig. 6).—This side, which is best preserved, is of a 
peculiar design. The ornament consists of the spiral knot with 
a double twist repeated four times. The carving is most irregular, 
both in the “setting out” and in the width of the cords, which 
vary considerably. Below the lowest knot is a blank which, like 
the west side just referred to, may once have been carved with 
another style of design or variety of subject. 

East Face (fig. 7).—Time and, probably, misuse have levied 
heavy toll on this face of the stone, so much so indeed that were 
it not for the two lowest knots it would be well-nigh impossible 
to identify the pattern. 

The bottom knot is different from that immediately above it, 
and is made to fill up the angles of the base, which the upper one 
would not do properly. This upper knot is the well-known Stafford 
knot with an extra cord interlaced, and, from what I can make out 
from the stone itself, appears to have continued all the way up 
this side of the shaft. This Stafford knot is not placed with its 
rounded side towards the centre of the stone, as at Norbury in this 
county, but with the points at the sides upwards, and the rounded 
side downwards. If the stone were not so decayed it would be 
interesting to see how the artist, or sculptor, managed to keep his 
cords endless by making them join in the knot above. The effect 
can never have been half as fine as on the back of No. 2 Cross at 
Norbury,! where the knots are placed back to back in two 
perpendicular rows. This latter cross is the only one which has 





1 The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 130. 
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this form of knot in Derbyshire, besides the one under notice, 
and a fragment at Ashbourne. The bottom knot in fig. 7 is one 
of the same Stafford knots, but is so treated that the two cords, 
after leaving the knot proper, pass into the base angles of the 
panel, and then take a sharp turn upwards, which makes a very 
neat finish to this side. 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
Pre-Norman Cross at Blackwell, Pre-Norman Cross at Blackwell, 
Derbyshire. East Face. — Derbyshire. North Side. 


The Stafford knots on the upper part, that is above this lowest 
knot, are arranged so that the pointed corners shall face one another 
and nearly touch, while the rounded sides are therefore alter- 
nately pointing upwards and downwards. At the top of the 
photograph may be seen the broken edge to the mortise. 

8 
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North Face (fig. 8).—The ornament on this face consists of 
interlaced work composed of Knot No. 4 (see J. R. Allen’s Celtic 
Art, p. 266), facing alternately to the right and left, and repeated 
three times. This side, by the way, was well-nigh impossible to 
photograph, as it is close to the holly bush which forms the 
background to fig. 6, so that the camera had to be planted in 
the middle of this bush and “the various boughs held aside during 
It is a pity this shaft cannot be moved to a 
more situation, as at present it is thickly surrounded 
by tombstones. 

The principal dimensions are :— 


the exposure. 
open 


4 ft. g ins. 
1 ft. I in. 
1 ft. 5 ins. 

to} ins. 


Total height P 
Width E. and W. at top 

” 99 ,, at base 
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Width E. and W. 


at base 


of mortise.. 
of mortise. . 


12} 
63 
9 


Depth of mortise = v — 

There is no similarity in this shaft to any other cross in the 
county save Norbury, which really belongs to the Dove-dale 
sub-group of Mercian crosses,' whose native county is Stafford- 
shire, and this similarity is by no means marked. 

Blackwell may be reached by rail, if anyone desires to see 
the cross, the nearest station being Westhouses on the Midland 
Railway. The dreary aspect of this part of the county on a wet 
day is truly terrible and, thank Heaven, does not represent a 
typical piece of Derbyshire scenery. 


ST. ALKMUND’S, DERBY, NOW IN THE DERBY MUSEUM. 


In the Corporation Art Gallery and Museum at Derby is the 
remains of a once fine cross of pre-Norman times. Its original 
site was in the churchyard of St. Alkmund’s Church, Derby, 
but it was removed from the church some years ago. 

The portion of the shaft illustrated is in a corner of one of the 
rooms of the Museum, while a smaller piece of the same shaft lies 
neglected outside the building. 

A first glance shows its character at once. It seems to be more 
of a Scandinavian type of cross than Anglian, yet has a certain 


1 Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological Society, vol. xxv., p. 102. 
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faint resemblance to the latter type. It is best compared with 
the font at Dolton, Devon, and the dragons more or less corres- 
pond with those on the fine Anglo-Saxon pins from Lincoln, an 
illustration of which forms the frontispiece to vol. x. of this 
journal. 


Fig. 9- 
Pre-Norman Cross-shaft, Derby Museum. Face No. 1. 


At present it is fixed in a bed of cement on the floor of the 
museum, and owing to this I was unable to photograph the back, 
which, however, is much worn and not particularly interesting. 

The best preserved and most interesting face is that which I 
have termed No. 1. At the top is the body, legs, and tail of an 
animal which probably resembled the one below it (fig. 9). 
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The creature which occupies the central portion of the stone 
may be best described as a “ dragon rampant.” The body is deer- 
like in shape, while the chest is large and protruding and the neck 
long. The head is of the usual type in such animals, with a large 
tuft or crest projecting backwards from the base of its skull. The 
creature’s tongue, of a two-ply character, is wound once round 
its neck and then projecting forward takes a turn round its uplifted 
foot. Its general position rather reminds one of the Talbot as used 
as a crest. The shoulder of this dragon is clearly marked by two 
incised lines. The tail is long and knotted, and terminates below 
the stomach. This monster is standing upon one of the curved 
divisions so usual in the true type of Mercian cross. 

Below it are the remains of another monster, of which only 
the back and head are to be seen. The body of this creature is 
carved with numerous closely-cut circles, most probably intended 
to represent scales. As in the dragonesque creature above it, 
this also has a long projecting tongue which is knotted with its 
tail. 

Face No. 2 is of a very similar character to the one above (fig. 10). 
At the top is the figure of a bird, the head of which, however, is 
missing. From what can be seen of it, it appears to closely 
resemble the birds which remain on the beautiful carvings from 
Shobdon Old Church, Herefordshire, but these are of Norman 
date. 

Under the bird is a curved division, below which is a dragonesque 
animal very similar to that occupying the same position on Face 
No. 1. The right fore-paw is raised to the level of his nose and 
his tongue hangs from the near corner of his mouth. The tail 
is short and curly, and between his fore and hind legs there is a 
device which resembles nothing so much as two intertwined 
serpents, having one body between them 

Below this dragon is a double form of the usual curved dividing 
line, beneath which is a curious toad-like monster, through whose 
body a spear has been driven. His tongue, which, like the other 
creatures’, is long and curly, is wound round it. 

Face No. 3 is of a totally different character to any of the others. 
At the top is a small piece of knotwork of an identical pattern to 
that on the cross at Blackwell, on the north side (fig. 8). The lowest 
loop of this knotwork has, interlaced with it, the head of a long 
cat-like creature which is firmly held in the beak or jaws of a monster 
below, which is more like an ostrich than anything now living, 
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though the neck suggests the giraffe. The cat-like creature is 
grasped across the back of the stomach, its legs and tail hanging 
down below the head of the attacking party, while the head hangs 
backwards over its own back in a very realistic fashion (fig. 11). 

The creature of the ostrich type is unfortunately broken off at 
the shoulder. A curious point, which should be noticed, is that 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
Pre-Norman Cross-shaft, Derby Pre-Norman Cross, Derby 
Museum. Face No. 2. Museum. Face No. 3. 


the left hind foot of the cat-like animal projects right on to the 
plain moulded edge of this side of the stone. 

The back, which I was unable to photograph, has the much- 
worn remains of a large half-dragon, half-serpent creature covered 
with huge spots. 

On the grass plot in front of the Museum entrance is another 
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portion of this stone, of which three sides are ornamented with 
precisely the same pattern of knotwork as the top of Face No. 3. 
The material of which this cross-shaft is composed appears to be 
a reddish sandstone from Little Eaton, near by. It is now quite 
black. The principal dimensions are as follows :— 


Height 7 es we ee .. 2 ft. 10} ins. 
Width wis - e. “ + 3. @ 
Thickness (Faces 2 and 3) thi ¥e IO ins. 


I have to thank Mr. Crowther, the curator, for leave to photo- 
graph the Museum cross, and also for permission to move it, if 
I could, from its bed of cement, a feat which, when accomplished, 
reduced the said cement to atoms. 

G. LE BLanc SMITH. 
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Some Unrecorded Saxon Churches. 


remaining in England, is that given by Professor G. 

Baldwin Brown in the second volume of The Arts in 

Early England, which appeared in 1903. Greatly in 
advance of its predecessors both in fulness and accuracy, it will 
doubtless for some time to come be considered the authoritative 
pronouncement on the question which of our churches are, or are 
not, “‘Saxon” buildings. The criteria according to which a place 
on the list has been granted or refused are clearly stated; and 
these will probably be generally accepted as constituting the 
soundest practicable tests of pre-Conquest work. 

Four churches which are not in the above-mentioned list (three 
of them not being in any previous list, so far as the present writer 
is aware) satisfy, it is believed, the conditions laid down by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown—+.e., they exhibit in each case “ definite 
features which are known to be Saxon.”' These additional 
examples, if their claims can be established, have over and above 
their intrinsic interest the further value of helping to render the 
list still more complete. The following notes on these four churches 
are offered to the readers of The Reliquary in the hope that they 
will recognise their right to be included in the Saxon roll. 

(1) Nassington (Northants).—Here the existence of a consider- 
able fragment of a beautiful Saxon cross-shaft (fig. 1), discovered 
near the foundations of the north wall at the restoration of the 
church in 1884, though of course in itself no evidence of any Saxon 
church on the site, yet is an indication that it is worth while to 
look for other pre-Conquest work. And we find near the top of 
the west wall of the nave a triangular-headed opening about 6 ft. 
high by 2 ft. wide, now partly filled in with masonry which blocks 
the middle of the opening, but leaves its two faces visible (fig. 2). 
The head is formed by two flat through-stones inclined to one 
another at an angle of about go°, and the jambs show irregular 


[oO latest, and by far the longest, list of Saxon churches 


oo ot. &., -p 39t. 
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“long and short” work. In general appearance it is strikingly 
like the similar and nearly similarly situated opening at the west 
end of Bosham Church, Sussex, which is admittedly Saxon (cf. 
The Arts in Early England, vol. ii., p. 170). The western face of 
this opening is rebated for a wooden door or shutter. Lower down, 
on the eastern, or nave, side of this wall, may be seen traced in 
the plaster the outline of a widely-splayed, semicircular-headed 
window, now completely blocked up. As its masonry is entirely 


Fig. 1.—Saxon Cross-shaft in Nassington Church. 


hidden by plaster, its character cannot be determined ; but 
presumably it was the west window of the Saxon church before 
the tower was built. Below this window is the tower arch, Norman 
work of the twelfth century, no doubt cut through the earlier wall 
when the tower was added. 

Fig. 3 shows an Early English lean-to structure built up against 
the south wall of the Norman tower. (There is a similar structure 
on the other side built up against the north wall.) This lean-to 
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aisle, or chamber, now used as the vestry, is very dimly lighted ; 
and the upper part of the angle formed by the south wall of the 
tower and the west wall of the nave is practically invisible without 
the aid of a strong artificial light. Photographs of this corner, 
shown in figs. 4 and 5, were exceedingly difficult to obtain. The 
height of the building .being nearly twice as great as its width, 
both camera and lens had to be strained to the utmost; the 


Fig. 2.—Interior of Nave of Nassington Church. 


focussing was done on the flame of a candle fastened to the top 
of a fishing rod and hoisted up into the dark corner; and, in the 
absence of any flash-light apparatus, reflected sunlight was directed 
upward to the walls in and near the angle by a mirror kept in motion 
during the exposure.! It is hoped that thé photographs, though 





For valuable assistance, enabling the writer to examine, measure, and photo- 
graph the details of this corner, he is greatly indebted to the kindness of the Vicar, 
the Rev. C. J. Percival. 
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defective, may be sufficiently clear to show the main features of 
interest. 

An Early English arch resting on semi-conical corbels supports 
the wall which separates this thirteenth century chamber—or 
western aisle—from the fourteenth century nave aisle, which 
is both wider and loftier than the other. This wall is built up 
flush with, but is not bonded into, the west wall of the nave. The 


Fig. 3.—Exterior of Nassington Church. 


angle of the latter exhibits Saxon technique. Beginning at a 
height of about 3 ft. above the cap of the Early English corbel, 
and continued upward to a foot or so above the roof of the 
building are quoin-stones of “‘long and short” work. There are 
seven of these in all, four of which may be seen in the photographs. 
The “long” stones are all about 3 ft. in height; the “short” 
stones about Io or II ins. As at the neighbouring Saxon church 


of Wittering and elsewhere, the corner work projects slightly from 
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the wall surface, forming a kind of pilaster-strip of the usual width 
(about 11 ins.), the “ short ” stones and parts of some of the 
“long ” ones being recessed and roughly hatched in order to take 
a coat of plaster, which was finished flush with the stone strip. 
Above the Norman string-course on the south wall of the tower 
(which, like the upper one outside the building, is of characteristic 
semi-hexagonal section), the plaster has been stripped from the 


Fig. 4.—Chancel Arch of Nassington Church. 


angle, and a straight joint may be observed running up the whole 
height of the wall, showing how the three-sided Norman tower 
was built up against, but not bonded into, the earlier Saxon wall.! 
Below the string the straight joint is concealed by plaster. (What 
appears like a string on the aisle wall, continued across the Saxon 
quoin-stones, is a line of plaster marking the height of a modern 
ceiling removed at the restoration in 1884.) 





* Owing to its great relative height, only the lower part of this straight joint 
is visible in the photograph (fig. 5). 
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No traces of similar work have as yet been discovered on the 
north side. But the whole evidence goes to prove that Nassington 
church has retained its Saxon west wall, and that, like Wittering, 
it consisted originally of nave and chancel only, a building with 
lofty walls and without tower or aisles, of a usual type and of a 
comparatively late period. 

(2) Wansford (Northants).—Here again the early work is con- 
fined to the west wall of the nave. Fig. 6 shows the west doorway 


Fig. 5.—Chancel Arch of Nassington Church. 


now leading into the tower, a thirteenth century structure, whose 
south and north sides were built up against the older nave wall, 
as we have seen was the case with its neighbour at Nassington. 
The lintel and the upper part of both jambs of this doorway have 
been rebuilt in later times: the sill and the four lowest stones 
of the south jamb and the three stones above the lowest of the 
north jamb are “long and short” through-stones built in the 
Saxon manner. The upright or “long” stones are respectively 
1 ft. 10 ins. and 2 ft. 4 in. in height. The jambs incline inwards 
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from the base, so that the doorway is somewhat narrower in the 
middle than at the bottom. The breadth of the through-stones 
is2ft.4ins. Arebate in them 2} ins. in width ata distance of 7 ins. 
from their western faces shows the position of the original door, 
which opened inwards into the church, but was not set so close 
to the inner, or eastern, face of the wall as was usual with Saxon 
doors. On the western side of the wall is a rude plinth made of 
big slabs some 4 ins. in height and about as much in projection. 


Fig. 6.—Doorway in Wansford Church. 


Above the doorway is a window, opened out at the restoration 
of the church in 1902, and previously blocked. The eastern side 
of the opening is splayed and plastered. Its western face, now 
looking into the tower, was originally external (fig. 7). The 
photograph shows its character, and no long description is necessary. 
The dimensions of the opening at the plane of the glazing are: 
height, 3 ft.; width, 84 ins. Each jamb is formed of a single 
stone, as is also the semicircular head. These are flush with the 
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wall surface, save for the projection of a raised rib, or flat roll- 
moulding, carried round the arch and continued down the jambs. 
The rude impost-block on the south side has a projection of about 
24 ins.; that on the north side was similar, but has been hacked 
off nearly level with the wall. The window-head has been slightly 
cut away at the apex of the arch in order to assimilate it to the 
later lancet-shaped window light. In the inner edges of both arch 
and jambs may be observed holes drilled at intervals in the stone. 





Fig. 7.—Window in Wansford Church. 


These are believed to have held the ends of withes or osiers which 
formed a wicker-work protection to the opening before it was 
glazed. Such ends, charred or decayed, have been found in one 
or two of the holes. 

No “long and short ” work, or other mark of Saxon building, 
now survives at the corners of the wall, the quoins of which have 
been rebuilt probably more than once. But the doorway and the 
window above described appear to show definite characteristics 
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of pre-Conquest style, even if they be not of actual pre-Conquest 
date. 

(3) Thornage (Norfolk).—The walls of this church have been 
re-faced with fresh flints, and the whole building has at present 
a very new appearance. But the lower part of the north-west 
angle of the nave has quoin-stones of unmistakable Saxon work. 
The photograph (fig. 8) renders any description superfluous. The 


Fig. 8.—Angle of Tower in Thornage Church. 


upright or “ long” stones are respectively 1 ft. 11 ins. (above ground), 
2 ft. 1 in., and 2 ft. 6 ins. in height. The flat or “short” stones 
are respectively 4 ins. and 8 ins. in height. The total height of the 
Saxon quoins is 7 ft. 7 ins. The quoin-stones above are all of 
the later character shown in the upper part of the view. 

The chancel walls are in the same straight line as those of the 
nave, and there is no chancel arch or other mark of division between 
them. In the north wall are two windows, one in the chancel 
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part, and one in the nave, plain round-headed single lights, whose 
sills are about 10 ft. 3 ins. above the ground. Each has an out- 
ward splay of 1 ft., and an inward splay of 2 ft. 1 in., measured 
at right angles to the wall surface. Before the “restoration ” 
of the church in 1898 these windows were blocked up: since then 
they have been opened out, but the rough stonework of their jambs 
and the equally rough brick or tile work with which their arches 
are turned have been completely hidden beneath a thick coat of 
plaster or cement. Before they were coated they closely resembled 
in appearance the window at Woodstone whose head is shown in fig. 
g, and the acknowledged Saxon window in the tower of St. Julian’s 
Church, Norwich. When we consider these windows in connection 
with the quoin, we can have but little hesitation in assigning them, 
and consequently the wall in which they remain im situ, to a Saxon 
origin. Possibly they may be post-Conquest in date, for in East 
Anglia belated examples of Saxon technique seem to occur more 
frequently than elsewhere. 

(4) Woodstone (Huntingdonshire).—This example is given in 
Rickman (sixth edition, p. 95), but it is refused a place in Baldwin 
Brown’s list. It is part of a window (see fig. 9) in the west wall 
of the church tower, which was almost entirely rebuilt in a pseudo- 
Norman style during the course of a very trenchant “ restoration ” 
some sixty years ago. The lower part of it has been encroached 
upon by the modern west doorway, and over the head of it is an 
arch carrying the new west wall of the superstructure. But, 
luckily, it has been spared and has not been plastered or otherwise 
tampered with, and its rude construction and its external splay 
afford visible evidence of its early date. The window opening 
is about 1 ft. 2 ins. (measured at right angles) from the surface of 
the outer wall. It greatly resembles the Saxon tower window 
at St. Julian’s, Norwich, and other similar examples, and it is 
difficult to believe that it is not pre-Conquest work. 

We may also notice two Northamptonshire churches, situated 
close together, Pattishall and Stowe-nine-churches, which have a 
place in Professor Baldwin Brown’s list, but which are described 
therein as having, the one more, the other less, Saxon work than 
appears in them. 

At Pattishall “the main fabric” is said to be Saxon. But the 
only part of it that exhibits “‘ definite features known to be Saxon ”’ - 
is the north wall of the nave, which has well-marked “long and 
short ” quoins at both its north-west and north-east angles. An 
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impost of the chancel arch is illustrated as a pre-Conquest example. 
But, though the details bear a certain resemblance to those of the 
supposed Saxon work in the south doorway at Barholm and in 
the chancel arch at Bosham, this chancel arch at Pattishall does 
not stand the prescribed test. There is no “long and short ” 
work in the jambs; there are no through-stones; there is no 
pilaster-strip at the sides bent over the arch as a hood-mould ; 


Fig. 9.—Window in Woodstone Church. 


the arch is recessed, and the stones composing it are set in the 
Norman manner. 

At Stowe-nine-churches only the tower arch is given as Saxon. 
But the whole tower is Saxon, too. Its stages are divided by a 
string-course of square section; on the west face of its middle 
stage is a plain semicircular-headed window splayed equally outside 
and inside; and on both the eastern and western faces of the 
belfry stage are two typical pilaster-strips. 

Two facts may account for its pre-Conquest character escaping 


9 
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notice at first sight. Externally it is wholly coated with plaster ; 
there are no “long and short” quoins visible at the angles, 
nor do the pilaster-strips project far from the wall surface. 
Internally the extraordinarily small size of the tower arch—only 
7 ft. 3 ins. in height and 3 ft. 7 ins. in width—might well lead 
an observer to suppose it a doorway, and the tower to be a later 
addition to the church. 

As well as the examples given above, two Sussex churches, 
though in a different category, may claim our attention. One 
of these, Old Shoreham, is mentioned and rejected by Professor 
Baldwin Brown; but, unless we are prepared to postulate three 
different periods of building there, all of them in the Norman era, 
it is not easy to understand why it should be rejected. The earliest 
part of the building is the north-west angle of the nave and the 
western part of the north wall, which appear to offer “ definite 
indications ” of Saxon work. 

The four lowest quoin-stones are “long and short ”’ work, rude 
and massive.t The upright stones are 3 ft. and 2 ft. respectively 
in height ; the flat stones each I ft. 3 ins. and about 2 ft. in breadth. 
Separated from these by several courses of later masonry with 
ordinary bonding, not far from the top of the wall, are three more 
quoin-stones, two flat and one upright between them, of much 
the same character and dimensions as those below, but even more 
typical “‘long and short,” as the “short ”’ stones are thinner in 
proportion. There can be no doubt about the Saxon “ feeling ” 
of this angle. On the other hand, the comparatively perishable 
material of the quoins—sandstone—may make some hesitate to 
ascribe a pre-Conquest date to them. 

But the evidence does not rest: wholly upon the treatment 
of the angle. The western part of the north wall for some 14 
or 15 ft. from this north-west corner is thinner by a foot or so than 
the eastern part of it. The two parts are flush internally, and the 
difference in thickness is only observable outside. At a distance 
of 6 ft. 6 ins. eastward of the north-west angle is a very rude, rela- 
tively lofty, round-headed doorway, blocked up level with the 
wall surface. Only a few feet east'of it in the thicker—Norman— 
wall is another blocked doorway, clearly later and of Norman 
character. Just opposite to this in the south wall of the nave 
is a similar Norman blocked doorway, the head of which has been 
cut into by a later Norman window. 








* Showing a decided “ penchant for ‘the megalithic,” 
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If we take into consideration the character of the quoins at 
the north-west angle, the relative thinness of the western part 
of the north wall, and the existence of two north doorways 
within a few feet of one another—the later of which is obviously 
Norman—it seems the easier alternative to believe that an 
earlier Saxon fragment -was left when Old Shoreham church was 
practically rebuilt in Norman times. 


Fig. 10.—Window in Castor Church. 


We may also remark that high up in the gable of the west 
wall of the nave is a small, triangular-headed window. Its mould- 
ings and general character are certainly not Saxon, but its presence 
may indicate the existence and position of a former real Saxon 
window of similar shape. 

The other church is Clayton. Professor Baldwin Brown describes 
and illustrates its chancel arch as Saxon, but mentions no other 
part as being pre-Conquest. However, the general appearance 
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of the building, “even as seen from the bicycle saddle,”! is such 
as to lead one to expect pre-Conquest work. The church is of 
the “nave and chancel ” type, narrow and short, with high walls. 
On examination we find the north-west angle of the nave very 
similar to that at Old Shoreham. The work is much obscured by 
plaster and by ivy, but both “ long and short” and “ big” stones 
occur, both at the bottom of the quoin and (as at Shoreham) 
after interruption, near the top of the wall. At the south-west 
corner all evidence is lost through its being thickly coated with 
modern plaster. This at the angle takes the form of a pilaster- 
strip, and may possibly indicate the character of early masonry 
beneath. 

We will conclude this article with an example whose “long 
and short” work has led many to regard it wrongly as Saxon.* 
Fig. 10 shows part of the east wall of the north transept at Castor, 
Northants. This transept is Norman, as is proved by two clearly 
Norman windows, as well as by the Norman semi-hexagonal string 
which runs round it. It will be observed that this string on the 
east wall has been cut through for the insertion of a Geometrical 
two-light window, whose sill has been, in later times, cut through 
in its turn for what was apparently a doorway,* since blocked 
up. In order to disturb the wall as little as possible, the openings 
in it for the window and the doorway respectively were made 
only just wide enough to admit them; and the upright or “long ” 
stones were no doubt employed in the jambs for this reason. 

Other instances of belated “long and short” may sometimes 
be found in the jambs of doorways and windows, ¢.g., in the 
seventeenth century doorway at Nassington (fig. II). 

In connection with this subject may be noticed a Saxon 
sculptured stone, hitherto unrecorded, which the present writer 
had especial satisfaction in discovering at Oundle. Wilfrid is 
known to have founded a monastery here during the latter years 
of the seventh century, and to have died in it in 709; and 
ZEthelwald is stated to have rebuilt, in the middle of the tenth 
century, the church of Oundle (7.e., Wilfrid’s), which afterwards 





. Cf. The Arts in Early England, vol. ii., p. 82. 

* Cf.a paper on “Some Anomalies in the Earlier Styles of English Architecture,” 
by C. H. Hartshorne, in the Archeological Journal, vol. iii., p. 288; and a paper 
read before the Archeological Society of Lincolnshire and Northants by the Rev. 
F. P, Lowe, May 22nd, 1850 (Associated Archa@ological Societies’ Reports, vol. i., 
p. 110). 

* Not a low-side window, as assumed by Mr. Lowe in the above-mentioned 
paper, Joc. ctt. 
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became the parish church. Thus there were some grounds for 
hoping that, in or near the present church, the site of which has 
been identified, as shown above, with those of Wilfrid and 
ZEthelwald, some material evidence might be forthcoming to 
corroborate the documentary evidence, and that some monument 
of pre-Conquest times might be found to add confirmation to the 
records of history. With this hope the writer, after looking in 
vain for any Saxon work im situ in the present building, while turn- 


Fig. 11.—Doorway in Nassington Church. 


ing over and examining several loose stones more or less worked, 
which had been placed in the crypt underneath the south transept, 
among several relics of an early Norman church, came across two 
fragments of still earlier work. These fit together, and appear to 
have formed part of a Saxon coffin-lid (see fig. 12). The central rib 
was probably the stem of a cross, the interlacing or plaitwork on 
each side of it being a quite normal form of ornament in such a posi- 
tion. The dimensions are : height, 1 ft. 44 ins. ; width, 1 ft. 4 ins. ; 
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thickness, varying from 2 to 24 ins. Though the outer rib on the 
right-hand side has been wholly broken away, the position of the 
central and left-hand ribs and the correspondence of the two 
bands of, plaitwork show that the original stone, when perfect, 
was not wider in this part than it is now, 7.e., 1 ft. 4 ins. As there 
is a slight inclination of the left-hand towards the central rib (or 
supposed cross-stem), the coffin-lid may be presumed to have 
tapered towards the foot in the usual manner, and the stone (as 
it appears in the photograph) to have been wider at one end 


Fig. 12.—Fragment of. Saxon Slab in Oundle Church. 


than at the other. The surface of the stone, both front and back, 
is practically flat—that is, there is no indication of any coping. 
In a paper by Mr. J. Romilly Allen on “Early Christian 
Sculpture in Northamptonshire,” printed in the Proceedings -of 
the Architectural Soctety of the Archdeaconries of Northampton 
and Oakham for the Year 1888, a list is given of all the specimens 
of Saxon carved stones then known to exist in the county, with a 
description of each, and with illustrations of many of them. Fifteen 
different places are mentioned where such stones are to be found, 
but Oundle is not among them; and it is gratifying that there 
can be added to the list a place which, on historic grounds, has 
claims to such high ecclesiastical antiquity. 
R. P. BRERETON. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN CRYSTAL JUG. 
Frontispiece. 


OnE of the most sensational incidents that has ever occurred at 
Christie’s sale-rooms took place yesterday afternoon, when a unique 
Elizabethan ewer of rock-crystal, the property of the late Marquis of 
Anglesey, was sold. 

Mounted with silver, and not more than 6} ins. high, it was expected 
to realise £2,000 to £3,000, though opinion was divided as to its real 
value. 

With trembling hands the auctioneer’s porter held aloft the 
precious object, and all around the crowded room could be heard 
whispered exclamations of admiration and hazards as to what it 
would fetch. 

“ Fifty guineas,” cried a voice, which aroused a chorus of subdued 
laughter. “Sixty guineas,” said another voice. And then, pell-mell, 
the dealers ran the price up. Five hundred guineas was reached in two 
minutes, and in five the figure had been doubled. Then many dropped 
out, leaving only Mr. Duveen and Mr. Partridge in the field. 

There was a buzz of excitement, and the crowd settled down to watch 
a Homeric struggle. Remorselessly, the former increased his opponent’s 
200 guineas, 300 guineas, and 500 guineas bids, each increase being 
conveyed to the auctioneer by an almost imperceptible nod. 

“Four thousand guineas,” at last cried the auctioneer. 

All eyes turned to Mr. Duveen’s competitor. Would he accept 
defeat ? Thrice the auctioneer repeated his cry, but there was no 
response, and the hammer fell. 

A romantic story is attached to the ewer. It was discovered, quite . 
by accident, by a representative of Messrs. Christie among a pile of 
worthless china from the Marquis of Anglesey’s seat, Beaudesert, and, 
had it not been for the expert, would probably have been thrown into 
one lot with a number of worthless objects at the country sale, where 
it might have realised a few shillings.—Daily Mail, Feb. 25, 1905. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Duveen for kind permission to reproduce 
the photograph of this interesting specimen of art workmanship. 


,’ 
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RINGERS’ JUGS. 


In many parts of England, where the parish church had a peal of bells, 
it was often the custom for many of the younger members of the families 
of the well-to-do classes resident in these parishes to take part in the 
company of bell-ringers. 

The advantages of this custom were very considerable, and not 
the least was the encouragement it gave to the practice of the peculiarly 
English art of change-ringing, and the resulting competition between 
different teams. It appears also, in many parishes, to have been cus- 
tomary, when these meetings for change-ringing took place, for 
applications to be made to the inhabitants for refreshments in the shape 
of drink, and perhaps food, and it does not seem to have been confined 
only to these meetings between companies for competition, as these 
applications were made on those occasions when, from any cause, there 
was an important ringing on. The practice adopted very frequently, 
in making these applications for refreshment, was for some of the 
company of ringers to carry round the parish a large jug or pitcher to 
receive the contribution of those parishioners who might be disposed 
to find the beer or cider asked for. 

These jugs were of a considerable capacity, often holding four gallons 
or more. Usually they had a handle on each side”for convenience of 
carriage, and a third handle at the back for pouring-out purposes, but 
sometimes these handles were both on the same side, and so placed 
as to enable a stick to be passed through to carry them by. The mouth 
or neck was about 3 ins. in diameter, and was closed by a cover. 

Generally, there was a hole in the front, near the bottom, for the 
insertion of a tap to draw off the contents into the cup or horn at the 
time of serving out. 

Very often they were inscribed with doggerel rhymes like that now 
in the museum at Salisbury, which came from the parish of Wyly, Wilts, 
and many persons still living remember it having been carried round 
the parish for contributions. The inscription is scratched in by some 
sharp instrument before it was glazed, and runs thus :— 


“If you can fill me well, 
I will help you ring the bell.” 


The jug at Beccles, Suffolk, has :— 


“When I am filled with liquor strong, 
Each man drink once and then ding dong. 
Drink not to much to cloud your knobs 
Lest you forget to make the Bobbs.” 


The pitcher at Hinderclay, Suffolk, has a much more pretentious 
inscription, thus :— 
“By Saml. Moss this Pitcher was given to the Noble Society of Ringers of 


Hinderclay in Suffolk (viz.), Thos. Sturgeon, Edw. Lock, John Haws, Rich. Ruddock, 
and Rd. Chapman, 
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“To which Society he once belong’d and left in the y' one Thousand seven 
Hundred and 2. 


“From London I was sent, 
As plainly does Appear. 
It was with this Intent : 
To be fil’d with Strong beer. 
Pray remember the Pitcher when Empty.” 


The Braintree Ringers’ Jug. 


(From a Photograph by W. Gill, Colchester. 


There are many other examples with similar inscriptions, but possibly 
these will suffice. 

In the Colchester Museum are two of these pitchers. One is of red 
pottery with the brown glaze, so common up to the beginning of the 
last century. It has, however, neither date nor inscription. 
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The one in the illustration is 1 ft. 6 ins. high, and holds about four 
gallons. It is formed of reddish clay, covered by a black glaze of con- 
siderable brilliancy, similar to that so generally used on Staffordshire 
and other wares of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and with 
the exception of a small chip out of the mouth and the absence of the 
cover, it is quite perfect. Just at the swell of the shoulder are two 
raised conventional roses opposite each other, and on each side of these 
is a smaller raised figure of the same character, making in all six roses. 
The tap-hole near the bottom in front is also ornamented. Round the 
neck on the upper part of the shoulder are several lines of inscription, 
giving the name of the church to which it belonged, the name of the 
church clerk, and the seven names of, presumably, the ringers, with 
the name of the place at which it was made, the date of its manufacture, 
and also two initials, those, possibly, of the potter. The whole inscription 
is as follows :— 


BRAYNTRE CHURCH. 


Ionathan Harvey, Church Clark, Daniell frances, Will. Neuard, Iohn Everett, 
Rich. Bennett, Will. Neuard, Junr., Samuell Heridance, Sam. Bennett. Made 
at Stock, 1685. R. x Y. 

It thus tells its own history. Stock Harvard, an Essex parish, 
near Chelmsford, was, at the date mentioned (1685), and long before, 
celebrated far and wide for the excellence of its milk-pans, as well as 
other domestic pottery. 

It had also a very extensive trade in bricks. These were well known, 
and it is said that from Stock was derived the name “‘ Stock Bricks,” 
a term so frequently heard at the present time to describe a valuable 
kind of brick so much used in London and elsewhere called “ Stocks.” 

In the registers of Stock Harvard, the trade of potter occurs fre- 
quently, and there are several] Richard Youngs mentioned, but none 
of them are described as potters. We may, however, fairly consider 
these initials R. x Y. as those of one of the Richard Youngs who appear 
to have been living there at that time, and there are no other names 
in the register with which they agree. Possibly R. x Y. may have been 
only one of the workmen and not a master potter. 

The Rev. J. W. Kenworthy, Vicar of Braintree, has very kindly 
searched his registers and has been able to identify some of the names 
in this inscription as those of parishioners of Braintree, who were 
buried in th’s churchyard at a period which would correspond with the 
date 1685. 

Ringers’ jugs must, at one time, have been fairly frequent, judging 
by the numerous examples still in existence, although but few of them 
are now to be found in those ringing chambers for which they were made 
or to which they may have been presented. Alteration in habits, less 
interest taken by dwellers in the country in their surroundings, and less 
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generosity to their neighbours, have all helped to bring about the disuse 
of these jugs, and given an opportunity for those in charge of them 


to dispose of them as useless. 
Henry Laver, F.S.A. 


RARE FIND OF LATE-CELTIC POTTERY AT COLCHESTER. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington House, on 
Thursday evening, February oth, a paper was read by Dr. Henry Laver, 
F.S.A., of Colchester, on ‘“‘ Some Late-Celtic Pottery recently discovered 
in Essex.”’ The most interesting group was found in the neighbourhood 
of Colchester (see illustration). It consists of a fine “ pedestalled vase ”’ 
of brown ware, which had originally been covered with a lustrous black 


Late-Celtic Pottery and Bronzes found at Colchester. 


pigment or varnish; a cinerary pot and a small bowl, also of brown 
polished ware ; and a bowl-shaped pot of greyish earth, with a flanged, 
conical lid. With the exception of the cinerary vase, all the vessels 
were ornamented with cordons, a characteristic feature of the pottery 
of this period, which points to a derivation from bronze vessels of North: 
Italian origin. The pedestalled vase, indeed, has its counterparts, 
as Dr. Arthur Evans has pointed out, in the bronze si«uq@ in vogue 
beyond the Alps about the fourth or fifth century B.c. But the most 
remarkable vessels of this fine sepulchral group are a pair of handsome 
jugs about 1 ft. 2 ins. high, of a fine brick-red ware, of a type never before 
discovered in this country. These jugs have each a single grooved handle, 
and were originally covered with a fine micaceous glaze, which would 
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give them the appearance of burnished bronze. This, and the fact that 
the handles were provided with tangs which were pushed through holes 
in the vessels when moist, and welded, so to speak, on the inside, also 
points to a metallic origin. With this interesting group of early 
ceramics were associated a beautifully formed little bronze cup, with 
an engraved handle ornamented with a small boss of pink coral, a fine 
bronze mirror, and a portion of a bronze hair pin. 

Camulodunum, the present Colchester, was the chief oppidum, or 
town, of the British prince, Cunobelin (the Cymbeline of Shakespeare), 
who died a few years before the Roman occupation of his country. It 

was, perhaps, a century before he was striking his 
gold coinage, with the horse and the wheat-ear 
and the name of his ancient city (many examples 
of which are to be seen in the Colchester Museum), 
that the relics here described were committed to 
the safe-keeping of Mother Earth by those who 
little expected, as old Sir Thomas Browne so 
quaintly remarks, “ the curiosity of future ages 
should comment upon their ashes.” 
ARTHUR G. WRIGHT, Curator. 


THE CAMBRIDGE STUART MACE. 


Tuts small and interesting copper-gilt mace was 
found by the writer some years ago in the old 
Muniment Room of the Corporation at the Guild- 
hall, buried under a heap of ancient and musty 
documents. 

Its length is 103 ins., and it is composed of a 
staff divided into four parts by ringed bands, sur- 
mounted by a hemispherical bowl on the top of 
which are the remains of a cresting, consisting of 
fleurs-de-lis and crosses. This bow] is also divided 
by ringed bands into four panels, in which appear 
respectively the letter C, a crown, R, and a Tudor 
rose. The flat top of the head, which probably 
contained the Royal Arms, has unfortunately dis- 
appeared. The lower length of the staff was 
originally decorated by three open scroll-work 
flanges, one of which is partly broken off. This 
elegant little mace is much mutilated, most likely 
having been intentionally broken during the 
troublous times of the Civil Wars in the reign of 
King Charles I. W. B. REDFERN. 





Stuart Mace at Cambridge. 
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AN OLD FLINT LOCK GUN WITH TALLY.* 


THE illustration represents a flint lock gun which was dug up in an 
Indian grave at Lytton, on the banks of the Fraser River, British 
Columbia, in 1889, by a man called McKnight, from whom it was 
purchased by its present owner, Mr. G. Taunt, of Toronto, and he 
has kindly allowed me to have a photograph taken of it. The weapon 
formerly belonged to the chief of the tribe of the Thompson River 
Indians, and was one of the first flint lock guns sold to them by 
the Hudson Bay Company. The gun was found lying across the 
buried man’s skull, and the latter was afterwards brought to England, 
but Mr. Taunt does not know what eventually became of it; he is 
under the impression that it found a resting-place in one of the 
museums, where, it is to be hoped, the gun will alsc go. The most 
interesting part about it is the tally which its original owner fixed 


Old Flint Lock Gun with Tally of Human Teeth inserted in butt end. 


in its butt-end. Every time he shot a white man and scalped him, he 
took one of his teeth and fastened it into a hole in the stock in order 
to record the number he had slain. There were eight of these teeth 
originally in it, but only seven now remain. The brass plate is also 
engraved, and resembles a snake. Mr. Taunt informs me that, one 
day, at the Globe Hotel, Lytton, he showed the gun to an old 
Thompson River Indian, who was an odd man at the hotel. When he 
saw the teeth in the stock, he uttered a fearful shriek, and threw the 
gun into the road, exclaiming: “ You have no luck, you die, if you 
keep that gun’”’; and other Indians who saw the weapon would not 
touch it. The gun is 4 ft. 8 ins. long, including the barrel, which 
occupies 3 ft. 44 ins. On the barrel are the marks :—W. L. S., 24. 

(two crossed swords), I. A., and a lion sitting up. 


R. QUICK. 


* See “ Tallies used by Savages,” by R. Quick, in The Reliquary, vol. iv., 
p- 191, 1898. 
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COLCHESTER CORPORATION MUSEUM. 


It is satisfactory to note that, although there has been a falling off in 
the number of visitors to the Museum during the winter months, the 
numbers are still in excess of any previous record. The total for the 
year ending March, 1904, being over 27,000. 

There have been many interesting additions to the Museum, one of 
which is a handle of a bronze strigil. Only one other example of the 
strigil is preserved in the Museum, the handle of which is imperfect, 
The strigil was an implement of the toilet, employed in removing the 
excessive perspiration from the body induced .by the vapour bath, or 
gymnastic exercises. Its edge was always oiled before using to prevent 
abrasion of the skin. 
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Bronze Strigil in the Colchester Museum. 


The Antiquary for December, 1904, remarks :—‘‘ The report of the 
Colchester Corporation Museum . . . chronicles good progress in the 
needed work of re-arranging, cleaning, and mounting the specimens. 
A Museum Library has been started, and a representative collection 
of silver pennies, selected from the great find of silver coins made 
at Colchester, has been obtained. The Museum Committee and the 
Curator are to be congratulated on the progress which has been made.” 


AN ELIZABETHAN BUSHEL MEASURE. 


By the courtesy of the Mayor and Corporation of Cambridge permission 
has been obtained to photograph the very interesting bronze bushel 
measure which was recently brought to light in the old office of the 
Weights and Measures in the Guildhall, after having been hidden 
away among a quantity of lumber, and entirely forgotten, for some 
generations. 
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The vessel is of solid bronze, is tub-shaped, and stands on three 
ornamental feet. Its dimensions are as follow :—Diameter, 1 ft. 7} ins. ; 
height, 10} ins.; depth, 8 ins. It is % in. thick, and its weight is 
693 lbs. On a ribbon running about midway round the measure is this 
inscription, in bold, well-formed letters :— 

“ Elizabeth,” then a crowned Tudor rose; “‘ Dei. Gracia . Anglia,” 
then a portcullis crowned; “ Francia . Et,” then a crowned fleur- 
de-lis; “‘ Hibernia . Regina,” and then a crowned “E.R,” joined 
together by a love-knot; then comes the date—‘‘ 1601.” Between 
the ribbon and the lip of the vessel occur the letters ‘‘ E . R” crowned, 
thrice repeated. On the edge of the measure are four inspector’s stamps, 
two of which may be described as “ checker’s”” marks. The other 


Fig. 1.—Elizabethan Bushel Measure at Cambridge. 


two are the crowned initials, “‘G . R IIII.” (George IV.), which rather 
points to the probability that this was the last period when its 
accuracy, aS a measure, Was tested. 

The town of Northampton has a similar bushel measure of the same 
date. The City of Winchester also possesses a bronze bushel measure ' 
of a like shape and character, but of an earlier date, and wanting the 
ribbon for its inscription. Another bell-metal measure is reported to 
have been unearthed at a farm at Kingsnorth, which was sold from there 
for a couple of pounds, but eventually came into the possession of an 
American collector for a sum exceeding {60. This measure, however, 
is comparatively modern, as its date is said to be of the reign of 
George III. 
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The Cambridge Corporation is rather rich in its collection of anti- 
quarian relics, for, in addition to an extremely fine set of silver-gilt 
maces (which were illustrated by the writer in Llewellyn Jewitt’s 
Corporation Plate), one, the largest, of the reign of Queen Anne, it has 
a small copper-gilt sergeant’s mace of the time of Charles I., which, 
till seventeen years ago, was hidden away under heaps of dusty ancient 
documents in the old Muniment Room of the Guildhall, placed there 
probably during the Civil War. The Corporation also still retain their 


Fig. 2.—Elizabethan Bushel Measure at Cambridge. 


original Grant of Arms given in 1575, and in the Town Clerk’s office 
stands an ancient oak coffer, several feet long and protected by numerous 
iron bands, known as St. Andrew’s Chest. There is, in addition, a good 
example of a bell-metal gallon measure 7} ins. high, with the Royal 
Arms on one side and the Borough Arms on the other, beautifully 
incised, together with the legend below— 


““The Standard of the Town of Cambridge, 1646.” 
The photographs are by Messrs. Palmer-Clarke, Cambridge. 
W. B. REDFERN. 
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““ NORMAN TYMPANA AND LINTELS IN THE CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN,” 
by CHarLes E. Keyser, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock), is a handsome quarto 
volume illustrated by 155 half-tone reproductions of photographs take 
specially for the work. This is the first serious attempt that has been 
made to deal with the iconography of the ecclesiastical buildings of 
England. There are already more than enough books—good, bad, and 
indifferent—on church architecture, but the authors of these works as a rule 
altogether ignore the decorative features, such as sculptured stonework, 
carved woodwork, stained glass, wall paintings, &c. The present volume, 
therefore, covers entirely new ground. It is true that many of the 
tympana here illustrated have been published in The Reliquary and 
in the Transactions of the various archeological societies, but now, for 
the first time, have all the known examples been brought together 
and the figure-subjects upon them analysed. Mr. Keyser gives a list 
of 191 tympana and lintels, of which two are in Wales, one in Scotland, 
and the remainder in England. A careful account of each of these 
is given with very complete references to the works where they have 
been previously described. The index of subjects, a'though only occupy- 
ing five pages, will be found of immense value, and really epitomises the 
results of the author’s thirty years’ work. There is practically nothing 
to be learnt from an isolated archeological specimen, whether it be a 
structure, portable object, or sculptured monument, but When a series is 
brought together and arranged and classified, the amount of knowledge 
to be derived from them is often very great. Mr. Keyser, by applying 
the comparative method to the figure-subjects on the Norman 
tympana and lintels, has thrown a flood of light on a very obscure branch 
of iconography. The subjects may be divided into three classes: (1) 
those which occur also in illuminated MSS., on carved ivories, &c., 
whose meaning is perfectly well ascertained ; (2) those whose meaning, 
although somewhat obscure, may be guessed at; and (3) those whose 
meaning must always remain doubtful, unless some new discovery , 
is made by means of which an explanation is forthcoming. The most 
common subjects on the tympana and lintels are those which either 
represent or symbolise our Lord, such as Christ in Glory, the Agnus 
Dei, and the Cross. In two cases, namely, at Fownhope, Herefordshire 
(fig. 89), and Quenington, Gloucestershire (fig. 130), Our Lord is asso- 
ciated with the Blessed Virgin, the subject on the tympanum at Fownhope 
being the Virgin and Child, and on the tympanum at Quenington the 
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Coronation of the Virgin. Other favourite subjects are Samson or 
David rending the jaw of the Lion, and St. Michael and the Dragon. 
Amongst the subjects of doubtful, meaning are a large number in which 
beasts and mythical creatures are introduced, sometimes on each side 
of a central tree. There remain a certain residue, amongst which the 
extraordinary pair of figures on the Wordwell tympanum (fig. 80) may 
be included, that altogether defy any attempt at explanation. The 
quality of the art of the sculpture varies to an almost unlimited 
extent; nothing, fer instance, could possibly be more barbarous than 
the Agnus Dei on the Thwing tympanum (fig. 98), or better, as far as 
the general effect of the whole goes, than the tympanum and arch 
mouldings at Upleadon (pl. 104). The tympana with inscriptions are 
few in number, but of exceptional interest. One of the best is that at 
Hawksworth, Notts (fig. 94), illustrated not long ago in The Reliquary. 
Another very curious one is built into an exterior wall of Wynford Eagle 
church, Dorset (fig. 58). This tympanum was lost sight of for many 
years, owing to its having got so completely overgrown with ivy that 
not a vestige of it could be seen. The tympanum at Hawksworth 
will probably share the same fate unless the growth of the ivy round it 
is checked. One of the best of the carved tympana in the book, that at 
Netherton (fig. 56), can only partially be seen on account of a tree 
planted quite close against it. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of Mr. Keyser’s book will cause these tympana to be treated with 
greater respect by the guardians who. hold them in trust for a future 
generation. The design on the tympanum at Great Canfield, Essex 
(fig. 2), is most effective. In the centre of the diameter of the semi- 
circle is a small semicircle, and round it are chevrons radiating in all 
directions. The idea it at once suggests is that of the rising or setting 
sun. It is a remarkable coincidence that a Swastika, the well-known 
symbol of the rotary motion of the sun, is carved on one of the imposts. 
Another design suggestive of sun-worship occurs on the Egleton tympanum 
(fig. 28). Can it be possible that these are instances of pagan survivals 
or the adaptation of pagan sun-symbols to Christian ideas ?. Mr. Keyser’s 
Norman Tympana will no doubt become the standard book of reference 
on the subject. We have only found one serious mistake, and that is 
describing the Danish sepulchral head-stone found in St. Paul’s Church 
yard and now in the Guildhall Library, as a Norman tympanum. The 
fact that the slab has a Runic inscription on one of the narrow faces 
proves conclusively that it could never have been part of a tympanum. 
In the Catalogue of the Guildhall Museum, p. 126, it is correctly called 
“Danish monumental stone of the XI. century, being the upper and 
decorated portion of the head-stone of a grave.” It has been described 
more than once in The Archeological Journal and elsewhere, and always 
as the head-stone of a grave. The Bishop of Bristol has also rightly 
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identified a stone with similar ornament on it in the British Museum 
as the recumbent portion of the monument. An incised arc of a circle 
at the left-hand lower corner of the upright head-stone shows exactly 
where the horizontal body-stone fitted against it. 


“O_p CoTTaGEs, Farm: Houses, AND OTHER STONE BUILDINGS IN 
THE CoTswoLp District,” by W. GatswortHy Davie and E. Guy 
DAwBER (B. T. Batsford), is by the same authors and publisher as Old 
Cottages and Farm Houses in Kent and Sussex, and is uniform in appear- 
ance with Old Cottages, &c., of Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire, 
by J. W. Parkinson and E. A. Ould, recently noticed in The Reliquary. 
When this admirable series of monographs on English domestic 
architecture is completed, as we hope it will be, by including the sand- 
stone and grit-stone buildings of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, a book 
might then be written on Local Building Materials and How to Use 
Them. An alarmist paragraph has recently been going the rounds 
of the papers pointing out the danger we run of altering the centre of 
gravity of the earth by the continual removal of millions of tons of coal 
from one locality, and transporting them to another and then burning 
them up. If the local builders of the present day could only be persuaded 
that by importing foreign building materials instead of using those 
on the spot they are endangering the stability of the earth, perhaps 
sufficiently to bring on another Glacial Period, it might frighten them 
into more rational methods of work when argument fails. .Mr. Guy 
Dawber deplores, with good reason, the wholesale use of imported 
materials on the score of cheapness when they are utterly unsuited 
for the construction of buildings which will harmonise with their 
surroundings. He has our heartiest sympathy when he says :— 
‘‘Those who build should try to foster and encourage all local crafts and 
industries, as they are rapidly dying out for want of employment, and it will soon 
be too late to bring them into use again. New buildings should be designed in 
as modern a spirit as we could wish, but using the materials at hand. The very 
fact that in so doing we shall be more or less governed .by the same conditions 
and limitations as these old builders, will give our work to-day a continuity in design 
and feeling, in harmony with the old, and will help to carry on in a certain sense 
the spirit and tradition of bygone days, which surely in these times of change and 
hurry will appeal to many.” 
The admirable architectural effect that can be produced by a local 
school of builders using the materials nearest at hand is shown in nearly 
every one of the hundred collotype plates from Mr. Galsworthy Davie’s 
well-chosen photographs. Ne district in England possesses a better 
building stone than the Cotswolds, which geologically form part of the 
great belt of limestones extending from Dorsetshire in a north-easterly 
direction. towards Yorkshire, and nowhere has a suitable material been 
the means of developing a more pleasing local style of domestic archi- 
tecture.“ Mr. Dawber tells us that “ generally speaking, we do not in 
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this district find much domestic work of an earlier date than the close 
of the sixteenth century, and the bulk of the essentially traditional 
Cotswold style ranges from that time to 1700.” Most of the Cotswold 
villages, notably Broadway, Stanway, and Stanton, still preserve that 
old-world appearance which is so soothing to the artistic temperament. 
Even Rudyard Kipling and Pyecroft would not dare to drive a motor 
car through one of these villages without slowing down to twenty miles 
an hour as-a slight token of respect for the antiquity of the place. 
Beautiful and picturesque to outward appearance, however, as are 
the stone-built houses of the Cotswold district, Mr. Guy Dawber shows 
that, from a modern standpoint, they are not always ideal habitations 
for man. The walls and paved floors cf most of them rest on the 
unprepared ground without concrete foundations or damp ccurses, 
and the eaves of the roofs are unprovided with gutters, so that the 
inhabitants are exposed to the effects of moisture rising from the soil 
and rain saturating the upper parts of the walls. The houses are also 
devoid of water supply or sanitary arrangements within. Mr. Guy 
Dawber is well known as an accomplished architect, who has succeeded 
in carrying on the old traditional local styles of English building in the 
houses he has designed, at the same time adapting them to all practical 
modern requirements. His account of the details of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Cotswold district shows that he is a thorough master 
of his subject, and his study of the ancient buildings he so ably describes 
has evidently been a labour of love. Mr. Galsworthy Davie’s name 
on the title-page is a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the 
photographic views. We commend to our readers more especially 
plates 21, 29, 33, 34, 60, and 93. The last two—the Swan Inn at 
Lechlade and the White Lion Inn at Oundle—have such attractive 
exteriors that the most rabid teetotaler would hardly be able to pass 
them without going in. 


“THE GARRICK CLUB,” by PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.) — 
Those who are fond of the theatrical and literary gossip of the middle 
period of last century will find this quarto volume—thickly bestrewn 
with portraits—much to their taste. The gossip centres round the 
Garrick Club, which was founded in 1831, as a place where “ actors 
and men of education and refinement might meet on equal terms.” 
It used to be of a distinctly Bohemian character. Mr. Fitzgerald, with 
his long experience and excellent memory, regrets in the preface that 
in these later times the Garrick Club has followed the usual type of 
clubland. He considers that we now take our pleasures sadly, even in 
clubs, and that ‘‘ convivial humour itself has died away and is somewhat 
out of fashion.”” No small portion of the earlier humour that he here 
portrays was distinctly bottle-born, and surely few genuine wits or 
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humorists will be found to regret its disappearance. A great variety 
of forgotten scandal is revived in these pages with questionable utility. 
There is much about Barham of Ingoldsby Legends renown. It is 
clearly shown that Dr. Garnett’s estimate of the man is far too charitable ; 
there is much difficulty in believing that a man of such a coarsely con- 
vivial yet spiteful disposition could possibly have been a Canon of the 
Church holding considerable preferment. It is rather amusing to note 
that Mr. Fitzgerald, whilst stating that Barham’s bitter notes on his 
fellow clubmen are “ too scurrilous to be published,” takes good care 
to here print the cream of them from a surreptitious American edition. 


““SoME CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST,” by GEOFFRY 
Hitt. (Elliot Stock.)—A few years ago Mr. Geoffry Hill produced a 
useful and acceptable book on the division and subdivision of English 
dioceses, with an excellent series of progressive maps. Though all its 
conclusions may not be sound, it is a most serviceable book of reference 
for which many a student is grateful. We therefore opened this new 
book by the same author with pleasurable anticipations; but these 
anticipations were soon dispersed. In these pages Mr. Hill seems, in 
not a few places, to be quite out of his depth. The subject is not a bad 
one; but it can only be safely treated by a philological expert such as 
Professor Skeat. The different chapters are respectively entitled— 
““ The Change in Population,” “‘ Safety from Invasion,” ‘‘ French Abuse,” 
“Charges of Over-eating and Over-drinking,”’ “‘ English Inaccuracy,” 
“An Old English Genitive,” and “ Christian Names in England.” It 
is but fair thus to state the questions that are here discussed, as supposed 
to come under the head of some consequences of the Norman Conquest ; 
for it is quite possible they may interest others more than they have 
ourselves. The most we can honestly say is that each chapter is 
abundantly suggestive. 


“TRANSCRIPT OF THE PARISH REGISTER OF CHESHAM, 1538-1636,” by 
J. W. GARRETT-PEGGE.—Anyone who will take the monotonous trouble 
of carefully copying an old parish register and causing it to be printed 
deserves well of genealogists and local historians. But there are 
transcripts and transcripts, some severely unadorned, some much abbre- 
viated, and some that are printed unindexed, or provokingly contain - 
only a portion of a register, such as the marriages. This last style is 
singularly trying, and must have been devised by a much-married man, 
to whom births and deaths were trivialities compared with the wedding 
day. A parish register properly treated needs an introduction as well 
as particular notes. The writer of this notice believes that every printed 
register of at least the last quarter of a century has passed through his 
hands, and he has no hesitation in saying that this transcript and account 
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of the early register of the Buckinghamshire village of Chesham is dis- 
tinctly the best that has been yet issued. Anyone proposing to under- 
take such work should certainly obtain a copy of this book and follow 
it as an excellent model. The transcript is obviously a faithful one. 
The sixteen pages of introduction give a brief but comprehensive survey 
of parish registration in England, but are more especially devoted to 
the particular characteristics of the Chesham volume. Among the 
persons buried are a considerable number of “ nurse-children”’ ; pro- 
ving that the custom still prevalent in France of sending children 
away from home to spend their early years in the country was, at that 
time, fairly common in England. Some of them, however, as they 
speedily died and were buried unnamed, seem to have been cases of 
baby-farming. The large excess of baptisms over burials, which was 
46 per cent. during the whole period, speaks well for the health of the 
parish. A large number of the entries give the trade or occupation of 
the persons named. Setting aside labourers and servants, shoemakers 
were then, as now, the most numerous class of the community. Local 
tanners and curriers seem at that period to have supplied the leather 
for shoes, gloves, bags, breeches, &c., but those industries have long 
ago become extinct. There was also, three centuries back, a good deal 
of cloth weaving, which is not now practised. The workers in wooden- 
ware, such as “‘turners,” ‘‘shovelmakers,”’ and ‘‘ trenchermakers,”’ were 
numerous. Woodenware still finds occupation for many at Chesham, but 
cheap pottery has for a long time superseded that trade, to a great extent, 
throughout England. One of the several useful appendices to this book 
gives a table of occupations, with the number of times each occurs. 
There are other tables of surviving surnames, and of unusual Christian 
names, as well as lists of vicars, churchwardens, and place names. Mr. 
Garrett-Pegge also supplies some interesting philological criticisms on 
verbal forms, archaisms, and pronunciation, based on the careful study 
of this register. 
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A FOLK MUSEUM. 


In these days of high pressure, restlessness, and “* quick lunches,”’ it is 
considered the correct thing to have everything “‘ quite new ” and “ up- 
to-date,’ whatever that may mean. 

There is no thought or affection for the past, no respect for the 
survivals of the things that are gone. 

Children know little or nothing of fairy tales and nursery rhymes. 
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The bicycle has taken the place of the old games of skill with boys. 
Machinery is dragging nearly everything down to one dead level, and 
ancient monuments are being ruthlessly destroyed to make way for 
so-called sanitary improvements. 

As regards the arts and crafts of primitive people: matches have 
practically replaced the mechanical appliances for making fire, all over 
the world ; Manchester goods have nearly done the same for native- 
made fabrics ; inartistic enamelled iron ware is replacing original native 
pottery ; the quaint charms and amulets of the natives of Africa and 
Asia are copied in glass in Austria, to be sold by the ton; and cheap 
smoking pipes are sent away by the thousand gross to replace the 
beautiful examples of carving of pipes so common at one time in 
sO many countries. 

This is, in some respects, to be greatly regretted, but it is impossible 
to change it, as it is a part and parcel of our recognised system of 
civilisation. 

It is, however, very important that we should do what we can to pre- 
serve what is left of that past, which we are so rapidly cutting ourselves 
adrift from, before it is too late ; and one of the best ways in which 
this could be done would be by the establishment in, or near to, London 
of a typical Folk Museum for the preservation of objects bearing upon 
the life and culture of the primitive inhabitants of the British Islands. 
The advantage of being in, or near to, London is obvious, as visitors 
from abroad, whose friendship and interest are always worth having, 
are frequently unable to spare the time to visit provincial towns. 
London is on the high road to everywhere ! 

Now we have museums and vast national collections of enormous 
money value ; but promoters of such, and responsible officials, frequently 
complain that the public do not patronise these collections as they 
should, nor subscribe with any alacrity to their support.’ Is this the 
fault of the public? Is it not a fact that, with a few commendable 
exceptions, our museums are only appreciable by the technical student 
and the specialist; whilst they are a positive bore to the uninitiated, 
or the ‘man in the street”? Until our museums provide adequate 
descriptive labels, intelligible to the general public as well as of scientific 
value to the student, this general apathy will continue. Therefore a 
Folk Museum should appeal to the Folk, which it could easily do in . 
very many ways. Nothing interests a countryman or a workman so 
much as to show him, or tell him, something about which he already 
knows a little. 

As regards the arrangement of such a museum, the general idea 





1 The officials do not complain, they do not care a fig whether’the public visit their 


collections or not, so Jong as they are not pestered by silly people asking questions they 
cannot answer.— ED. 
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should be based upon evolution of form and design, whether as to 
appliances or to decoration and ornament. For this reason, therefore, 
it would be advisable to include allied types and examples, for com- 
parison, from places outside the British Islands ; for in working out the 
evolution of, say, a species of the lepidoptera, it would be impossible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions by confining investigations to one 
country only, and this applies also to the work of man. 

Here is an illustration. Some years ago the writer found certain 
fishermen in England using “ fish-hooks’”’ made from the stem and 
thorn of the whitethorn. Two years later he discovered that the same 
kind of thing was stil] in use on the Gironde (France). Two more years 
passed, and he obtained yet further similar specimens in use in Wales ! 
What an interesting record this makes, and how full of possibilities for 
following up! and this applies to a vast array of the works of the primi- 
tive human brain. These works, illustrated by as large series as possible, 
compatible with suitable arrangement, should be divided into certain 
groups, and then so subdivided as to make each implement or appli- 
ance tell its own story, aided by simple, clear, and intelligible labels. 
For instance, one long gallery would illustrate the varied mechanical 
appliances for making fire. Another, the history of the fish-hook. 
Another, objects connected with superstition and myth. Another, the 
history of the knife, from a simple flint-flake to the highest perfection 
of the modern steel implement, and so on. Another section of great 
popular interest would be that devoted to the history of children’s toys 
and dolls. The geographical distribution of these things is remarkable, 
and the antiquity of some of the simple types equally so. To find the 
‘bull roarer’’ practically identical in form in England and New Guinea 
is a study in itself; whilst any man who remembered playing at “ tip- 
cat,” in the good old days before the bicycle and the motor-car were 
thought of, could not fail to be interested in precisely similar toys played 
with by the boys of ancient Egypt, on the banks of the Nile. 

A collection of native dolls of all the countries of the world would 
greatly impress the younger folk, and it is to these little ones we look 
to benefit by the real educational advantage of a properly arranged 
Folk Museum. 

Reference has already been made to the lack of interest taken by the 
public in museums generally in this country. Do not we begin at the 
wrong end? Would it not be better to appeal to the curiosity of the 
people ? Get them interested by explaining even the simplest things, 
and then they would find that they had been instructed and educated 
without knowing it—and, after all, is not that by far the better way ? 


Croydon. EDWARD LOVETT. 























